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THE DOMINIE’S 
WATCH. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Still the boys remained on 
the log, unwilling to. give up 
and go away. 

“What time do you sup- 
pose it is?’ Rust inquired. 

“J don’t know,” muttered 
Alf, despairingly. “We 
bronght the watch; now what 
good does it do us?” 

“Of course it doesn’t do us 
any good, in the mud down 
there!”’ said Rust. 

“That garden won’t get 
hoed!”’ again Alf muttered. 
“It must be five. o'clock al- 
ready!” 

“Who cares for the garden, 
if we can only get the watch?” 
said Rust, taking another long 
look down into the water. 

“Get it!’ Alf exclaimed, 
with bitter irony. ‘The sha- 
dow of those trees will be here 
in a few minutes; that will 
darken the water so we can’t 
see anything.” 

Slowly the cool shade of the 
mossy woods was creeping 
towards them. The deeper 
shades of night would soon 
be coming on. It was a dis- 
mal prospect to the two boys. 
Suddenly Rust exclaimed,—®* 

“T’'ve an idea!” 

“What is it?’ Alf asked, 
with a faint renewal of hope. 

“Uncle Soper’s scoop-net! 
It has got a handle ten feet 
long. We can reach down 
with it, and scoop up that watch without half 
trying.” 

“Yes!” cried Alf, catching eagerly at the idea. 
“Why didn’t we think of the scoop-net? We 
can dip up any quantity of mud, and sift and 
wash it, till we find the watch.’ 
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THE DOMINIE’S WATCH, 


ruins were left of it, and they were past re- 
pair. 

“Uncle Soper has got a first-rate net; why 
don’t you borrow his’n?’”’ said Sam. 

Alf told how he had tried to, and failed. 
‘‘Wa'n’t to home? Of course, he wa’n’t to 


@ “Let's go for it!” said Rust, already on hisihome, now 1 think on’t,” said Sam. “Uncle 


feet. 

“But it won’t do for us both to go away,’’ Alf 
objected. 

“Why not?” 

“T'm afraid of Lott Hammond. He wouldn’t 
dive and get the watch for us; and I know the 
reason. After we give it up, he means to come 
back and get it for himself.’’ 

“I don’t believe that,’ said Rust. “But if 
you're afraid, I'll stay, while you go forthe net.’”’ 

“I won’t be gone long!”’ cried Alf; and off he 
ran in high hope. 

He was, however, gone much longer than he 
When he reached Uncle Soper’s 
house, the old man was absent, and the women 
folks knew nothing about the net. 

Then Alf remembered that Sam Crookes had 
one. But he lived a mile away. The boy was 
in great perplexity for a minute; then off he 
started to find Sam Crookes. 

Sam was athome. But the net was in much 
the same condition as everything elseabout him. 
He wasa shiftless fellow; and it was provoking 
to see him hitch up his trousers, turn his quid, 
and scratch his rough red head, before he an- 
swered the boy’s question. 


“That aix net!” said he, at last. “Lemme 
see! Either the net part got tore out, or the 
hoop got lost, or the handle broke—or all three 
—or else I lent it to somebody. Oh! Iremem- 
ber! it’s tucked up over the wdodshed there 


now; but ’taint good for nothing.” 


After a good deal of delny, which proved a se- 
Vere trial to the boy’s patience, Sam brought 
down the ruins of the ancient net; for only 


Soper’s down to the mill; or he was, half an 
hour ago.” 

Then Alf started off ona chase after Uncle 
Soper. At last he tracked him toa grocery in 
the village. 

“My net?” said the old man, who was uncle 
to everybody. ‘Lott Hammond has got it; I 
lent it to him a month ago.” 

Alf was sorry to hear that. He had already 
lost so much time that he could not well afford 
to lose more by hunting up Lott. He explained 
the situation to the old man, who readily offered 
to go with him. 

“TI guess we can find the net, and get the 
watch with it,’’ said Uncle Soper. ‘‘I’d heard 
about your losing it.” 

How kind he seemed! How the poor boy’s 
hopes clung to him, as they walked along! 

But the old man was rheumatic, and it seemed 
to the impatient Alf that he trudged at a snail’s 
pace. Evening wasapproaching. The shadows 
of the forest must have stretched far out over 
the lake by that time; and the boy was afraid 
Rust would get tired of waiting for him, and go 
away. 

As he walked with the old man through the 
village, he had to run the gauntlet of questions 
from a score of people. Boys ran after him; 
men stopped and turned; and shopkeepers stood 
in their doors to hear what he had to say on the 
exciting topic. For Lott Hammond and Dick 
Thorne had reported the news of his misfortune, 
and it had spread over half the town by this 
‘time 





it?’ ‘Why didn’t ye dive for it?” ‘“Where’s 
the dominie?” ‘‘Was it his best watch—the one 
the parish gave him?’ : 

Heated with running, still more flushed with 
excitement, anxious, angry, ashamed, Alf had to 
face these people and answer their terrible in- 
quiries. He was glad enough when he was once 
more out of the village, with nobody to talk to 
him but the slow-jogging old man. 

Lott Hammond was not at home. But the 
net was found, to Alf's great joy. And now, 
feeling certain that the watch could be recovered 
before dark, he once more started for the lake, 
with the old man at his side. 

This long delay, however, proved the cause of 





disappointment and trouble. When Alf; run- 
ning on ahead, reached the woods and the log 
where he had left Rust keeping guard, Rust was 
not there. Alf shouted his name, but no Rust 
replied. 

“He has gone off!”’ Alf exclaimed, resentfally. 

“Gone to supper, may be,”’ said the old man, 
coming up. ‘Can't blame him. Show me the 
spot where ye lost the watch, and I’m bound 
to—— What’s this?” 

Something flopped on the moss at the old 
man’s feet. It was a fish. 

“A bass! and about the biggest one I ever see 
took out of this pond!” said Uncle Soper. ““Who 
ketched him?” 

“It must be the one I hooked,’’ replied Alf. 
“Yes, there’s the line he dragged off from my 
pole, with the hook still.in his mouth. But how 
did he ever get out of the water?” 

4 It.was a puzzling mystery; but a trifle, com- 
pared with the more important business in hand. 

‘We'll ketch a goldfish fer ye that'll beat 
that!’ chuckled the old man. 

Alf pointed ont the spot where the watch had 
gone down. Stil] nothing of it was to be seen. 
The old man put down the ‘scoop carefully, and 





*“Did ye find the watch?’ ‘How did ye lose 


“No watch!’ Alf was the 
first to exclaim, as they sifted 
out the mud and threw out the 
sticks on the other side of the 
log. 

“Try again,” said Uncle So- 
per, still confident. 

And having washed the net, 
he made another dip. 

Still no watch. 

A third and a fourth time 
the net was thrust down, 
moved along the bottom, and 
hauled up with its unsatisfac- 
tory contents. 

“Yer big fish must have 
swallowed yer watch,’’ at last 
the old man suggested. ‘I've 
heard of such things.” 

“That can’t be,” said Alf, 
‘for he was hooked when J 
lost it.’ 

“Wal, if he didn’t, then it’s 
my opinion some other fish 
has got it, for I'll beta dollar 
there aint no watch anywheres 
in the mud. I’ve been sarchin’ 
with the net.”” And the old 
man added, turning to walk 
back on the log,— 

“Tm a-goin’ to: cut him 

open, any way.’”* 
_ Alf had not much hope. of 
seeing the watch produced by 
this. process, and he was not 
disappointed. The bass was 
tried for the theft, and found 
not guilty. 

Then, after a few more at- 
tempts with the net, Uncle 
Soper exclaimed,— 

‘No use! You may keep 

* on tryin’ if you want tew, 

but z’ve got through, and I'm 

a-goin’ hum.” 

Alf made a few feeble and hopeless efforts to 
recover the lost treasure; but it was now grow- 
ing dark, and at length, in utter despair of heart, 
he consented to go with the old man. 

‘‘What’ll ye dew with the fish?’ Uncle Soper 
inquired. 

“T don’t care for any fish,’ said the poor boy, 
with a sob. ‘You may have him if you want 
him.” 

“Of course I want him if you don’t.” 

And cutting a hooked stick, the old man strung 
the bass upon it, carrying him away in trinmph. 
He, for one, was pretty well satisfied with the 
result of the adventure. ‘‘Though ‘tis a mighty 
pity "bout that watch!’ he said, sympathizingly, 
as he trudged back from the lake with the bro- 
ken-hearted boy. 

Alf carried the net, and soon he parted com- 
pany with Uncle Soper, declaring that he would 
return in the morning and find the watch, if he 
had to scoop out half the mud in the pond. 

‘Wal, if ye dew that, and ketch and cut open 
all the big fish, ye may find it,” replied the old 
man; ‘‘but it’s a big job you’ve got afore ye.” 

Alf hastened to find Rust, and learned that he 
had brought home his. string of perch an hour 
before, but he had gone off again. 

Alf walked miserably on to the dominie’s 
house, but he did not have the courage to go in. 
He stood by the door, sick at heart and irreso- 
lute, 

‘“‘What. shall I do?’’ he said, desperateiy, to 
himself. ‘‘How can I stay and face him ?’’ 

While he was reflecting, or trying to reflect, 
the sound of wheels startled him. A wagon was 
coming up the road. It appeared in the deep- 
ening dusk, and turned up at the gate. 

“Whoa!” said a voice which struck terror to 
the boy’s soul. 

The dominie had come home. 

Alf's first impnise was to run away. Bunt 





brought it up half-filled with mud and sticks. 


he conldn't; somehow be conld do only what 


‘ 
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was always expected of iim at such times, He 
went and opened the gute. 

The dominie spoke to im kindly as he drove 
through, dismounted at the door, and left the 
boy to take care of the horse. 

Alf was a long time about that trifling task, 
and he might have remained half the night in 
the barn, or tucked somewhere else out of sight, 
if the housekeeper had not called him. ‘Mr. 
Whately wants you to come in!” she cried out 
from the door. 

“He has heard!” thought Alf. 
going to call me to an account. 
dead!” But he went in. 

To his surprise, the dominie again spoke to 
him kindly, asked him why he had not already 
eaten his supper, and desired him to sit down 
and eat with him. 

“I hope you haven’t been so hard at work in 
the garden that you’ ve forgotten your appetite,” 
said Mr. Whately, drawing up his chair to the 
well-lighted, cheerful table. ‘‘I never want you 
to work hard; you know that, Alfred?’ 

He paused and looked at the boy, who stood 
before him, haggard and trembling. 

‘“‘Why, what’s the matter, Alfred?’ 

‘“J—haven’t—worked—in the garden,” Alf 
confessed, chokingly. 

“Yon’ ve left those weeds another week?” said 
the dominie, sternly. “I trust you have some 
good reason for it, Alfred?’ 

“No, sir,”’ said Alf, struggling to keep up. 
“T’ve no reason,—only—a bad one. Osir!"’ «+ 

And out came the whole story, amid bursting 
sobs and tears. 

‘The old gentleman, who had begun his supper, 
dropped his knife with a look of consternation. 

“You've lost my watch, and can’t find it!’ he 
exclaimed, with more anger than the boy had 
ever seen him betray before. ‘‘What business 
had you with my watch?” 

“J had no business with it,’’ Alfred hambly 
admitted. ‘I ought not to have taken it. I’ve 
tried my best to find it, and I'm going to try 
again. I hope I can get it.” 

“No, you don’t hope anything of the sort,” 
said the dominie. “I see by your looks that 
you’ ve no idea it can be found. The watch my 
friends gave me! O Alfred, what shall ’—— 

He checked himself. His features were con- 
tracted with pain, and there was a long inward 
struggle, more terrible than words to poor Al- 
fred. 

“You will send me away, of coursé,”’ said the 
boy. “I deserve it. I have repaid your kind- 
ness in a bad, ungrateful way, but say you for- 
give me, and I will go off somewhere and work 
till I have paid for that watch, or bought a new 
one, if it takes all my life!” 

The struggle in the good man’s breast was 
over by this time. 

“Alfred,” hesaid, with kindly emotion, ‘come 
here.” 

But at that moment Rust Aiken burst into the 
room. 

“Alf, come out!"’ he whispered, drawing back 
at sight of the minister. ‘‘It’s all right!’ 

“What's all right?’ Alfred wonderingly in- 
quired. 

“The watch!’’ said Rust, with joyfally-gleam- 
ing eyes. 

“The watch?” Alf exclaimed, springing wildly 
towards him. 

“Yes. I’ve been hunting everywhere for you; 
I’ ve been here once before.” 

“Have you indeed got my watch?’ Mr. 
Whately demanded, making Rust come into the 
room. ‘ 

**Yes, sir,—no, sir,—I mean,”’ Rust stammered, 
in his excitement. ‘‘T'll tell you abont it.’’ 

‘Tell me, then, and be brief,’ said the dom- 
inie. 


“Now he is 
I wish I was 


“Alf left me to stand guard while he went for it 


the net,” began Rust, ‘‘and I thought he never 
would come back; but,” turning to Alf, “‘if 
you'll believe it, the shadow of the trees we were 
afraid of had just the opposite effect from what 
we expected. The glimmer was gone from the 
surface; the little floating particles down in the 
water no longer had the sun to light them up, 
and I could see’’—— 

“The wateh!’’ broke in Alfred, trembling now 
in a perfect ague-fit of joy. 

“Not'a bit of it,’ said Rust, ‘only just one 
little link of the chain, and that was partly hid- 
den by atoms cf mud that had settled on it.” 

“And vou dove for it?” 

“No, sir; I'd had fun enough diving.” 

“Then how did you get it?” 


“I took your fish-pole, bound a hook fast to: 


the end of it with a piece of my line, and”’—— 
“And hooked up the watch!” said Alf. 
“Not exactly,”” said Rust, “It wasn’t so easy 
a thing as vou imagine. You see, sir,”—Rust 
addressed himself to the minister, who was lis- 





into the water, with the hook on it, I conldn’t 
see it, for it was dark-colored, and didn’t shine 
like the ae 

“You tell when the hook approached 
the link?” said Mr, Whately. 

“‘No, sir; and of course there was danger of 
stirring up the mud while I was reaching for it. 
So what did I do but wrap my handkerchief 
around the end of the pole close to the hook. I 
could see that. Then I put the hook down,— 
down,—and touched something. 

“The water was muddied in a moment,’’ Rust 
went on. “I couldn’t see any more gold, but I 
had hooked something. And oh, didn’t I lift 
carefully? and wasn’t my heart in my throat? 
and didn’t I tremble for fear the hook would 
pull ont, or the thing I had canght would some- 
how get off again? But at last I could see it, 
watch-chain, seal and all, hanging by a single 
link! The next minute I had it in my hands, 
and—didn’t you hear me shout? You might 
have heard me a mile!”’ 


“And where is the watch now?’ Mr. Whately 
asked. 


‘When I took it ont and opened it,—the hun- 
ter’s case, you understand,"’—said Rust, “it was 
going, but it must have been about two hours 
slow, so I knew some-water had got into the 
works. That, of course, was to be attended to 
the first thing. I carried my fish home, hoping 
I should meet Alf on the way, and then went to 
the jeweller’s as fast as I could with the watch. 
There it is now, and he says it won’t be hurt 
at all.” 

‘You have done well, Rust,”’ said the minis- 
ter; “you have fully atoned for the share you 
had in causing the accident.” 

‘And I hope you forgive Alfred, too,” said 
Rust. “It was really my fault that he took the 
watch to the lake.” 

“I had already forgiven him in my heart,” 
said the old gentleman, ‘‘before you came in and 
said the watch was found. When I saw how 
truly humble and penitent he was, I must have 
forgiven him, even if the loss had been ten times 
as great.”’ 

“O Mr. Whately!” Alfred sobbed out, as he 
hid his face on the kind old man’s shoulder. 

“IT see now why you didn’t hoe the garden,” 
Mr. Whately continued, putting his arm affec- 
tionately around Alfred. ‘‘And I forgive that, 
too. Yes, and I am thankfal that you did not 
try to shirk the responsibility for your conduct 
by any falsehood or evasion.” 

Rust looked down, The dominie proceeded, 
still caressing Alfred with his hand. 

“And now let this be a lesson to you both,— 
not to postpone your duties for self-gratification, 
but to attend cheerfully and faithfully to your 
duties first, and don’t take liberties with other 
people’s property. Borrowing in that reckless 
way is often a sure and straight road to ruin. 
Even this little thing might have proved your 
ruin, Alfred. Letus be thankful it is no worse.”’ 

“T am thankful,’’ said Alf, looking up. “I 
believe I was never so happy in my life!’’ 

“There’s another thing for you to be proud 
of,” said Rust. ‘You've got the biggest bass 
over there at the lake that was ever canght oat 
of it. He was so heavy I wouldn’t lug him 
away.” 

“I gave him to Uncle Soper,” said Alf. 
how did you get him?” 

“Why, you see,” said Rust, ‘‘when I grabbed 
the watch, I just threw the pole off, and the end 
went down into the water. Then, after I had 
been crazy over my luck for a minute or two, I 
thought of my handkerehief; but when I took 
up the pole, I found the hook in the end had 
caught something down by the tops of the fallen 
tree. It was your line; and when I got hold of 
that, I found your big fish at the other end of 


“But 


“Tf that wasn’t luck!’’ exclaimed Alf. ‘Well, 
I'm glad Uncle Soper has got pay for his trouble; 
but, as he said, our best fish is the goldfish. Oh, 
to think how we scooped up mud there to find 
it, and you had it all the time!” 

“Well, boys,” said Mr. Whately, smiling be- 
nignly, ‘von have had a rather lucky day, after 
all, and I think neither of you will ever forget 
your adventure with the dominie’s watch.” 

4d 

- A NOBLE WOMAN’S WORK. 

A daughter of the great Dr. Chalmers, in the 
true greatness of bravely ard perseveringly do- 
ing good, is proving herself her father’s equal. 
Rev. Mr. Talmage states the following: 

“In one of the alleys running off from Fonn- 
tain Bridge, Edinburgh, a street crowded with 
drankenness and pollution, is the low-roofed 
building in which this good woman is spending 
her life to help men and women ont of their 
miseries. é 
“Her chief work is with drunkards, their 


tening with deep interest,—‘‘after I got the pole | wives and daughters. 





“In the winter, when the nights are long and 
cold, you may see Helen Chalmers, with her lan- 
tern, going through the lanes of the city, hunt- 
ing up the depraved and bringing them to her 
reform 

‘Insult her, do they? Never! They would 
as soon think of pelting anangel of God. Fear- 
less and strong in the righteousness of her work, 
she goes up to a group of intoxicated men, 
shakes hands with them, and takes them along 
to hear the Thursday night speech on temper- 


ance.”’ 
— —--——sEbe 


A SHOT. 
Quoth a wise man to a youth one Gay, 
“Tell me your aim in life, I pray.” 
bat mighty general I’d be,” 
Replied the youth, ambitiously. 
Then quoth the stripling of the sage, 
“Tell me your aim in Foced old age.” 
Then said the sage, a little tired, 
“Aim! Oh! Lhave no aim; I’ve fired.” 

— Harvard Crimson. 
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If any girls ever were ‘“‘loafing,” those four 
A, B.’s were that 14th of January. 

A. B. stood for academy boarders. The acad- 
emy was a girls’ institution, in a rural city. It 
had no boarding department proper, though 
every year, some half-dozen girls were received 
into the beautiful stone cottage occupied by the 
principal's family. 

There were five ‘‘cottage-girls,” or A. B.’s, 
this year, and four of them were gathered in 
Lue Bower’s room. Two were tumbled on the 
bed, one was stretched out in a rocking-chair, 
and another was coiled up in another rocking- 
chair. Not one was doing anything better than 
yawning, or commenting lazily on the stupidity 
of boarding-schvool life, and the ‘‘hateful’* char- 
acter of Latin and mathematics. 

In the midst of their lazy talk, an eager step 
was heard on the stairs. . 

‘*There’s Jenn,”’ said Lue Bower, with new 
animation. “I hope she has a letter for me.” 

“I hope she has one for me,”’ said each of the 
other girls. 

The two who were lying on the bed sat up; the 
girl stretched in the rocker contracted ; the coiled- 
up one uncoiled, and placed her feet to the floor. 
All of them were expectant as Jenny Dole came 
into the room. 

“O girls,” she cried, ‘‘we’re all five invited to 
Mrs. Bennett's party! Here are our cards.”’ 

“Goody, goody, goody!’ “‘Isn’t that perfectly 
splendid?” ‘‘It’s just lovely!’ were the excla- 
mations that followed, each girl reaching out 
eager hands for the cards. 

“T don’t want to go,’’ said Kate Dryden. 

“Oh, Ido!” said Jenny Dole. ‘I’m just crazy 
to go!”’ 

“['m worse than crazy; I'm dying to go!” 
said Lue Bower. 

“They say it’s to be the grandest affair that 
this city has ever known. Senator H— and 
Miss H—— are to be there, and Miss Kellogg, 
and a cousin of Gen. Grant’s.”’ 

. “I don’t care so much about seeing them as 
the Cuban heiress with her diamonds,” said 
Alice Dean. 

“IT want to see that youth from New York 
that’s heir to a million dollars,’’said Lue Bower. 

‘TI wouldn’t give a finger-snap to see him,” 
said Jenny. ‘‘He’s only seventeen years old, 
and dresses just like other boys. That’s the 
trouble with boys; they all dress alike. A mil- 
lionnaire girl could give a hint of her wealth in 
her dress. Mary Hopkins has been introduced 
to the millionnaire boy, and she says he isn’t a 
bit interesting,—that he’s positively flat.” 

“TI should like to see Miss Kellogg, and hear 
her sing,’’ Kate Dryden said, “but I'm not go- 
ing to the party.” 

“But you must, my young friend,”’ said Jenny 
“Mrs, Morton says she wants us all to go. It is 
such an unusual thing, you see, for boarding- 
school girls to be invited out toa grand party 
like this. Mrs. Morton says it’s such a compli- 
ment, she wants us all to go, and to look as well 
as we can,”’ 

‘We're invited just because Judge Bennett 
happens to be President of the academy trus- 
tees,’ said Kate, “It’s a compliment to the 
academy, and not to us. When I'm inyited toa 
party, I prefer it should be on my own merits,” 

“Well,” said Jenny, ‘I’m glad to be invited 
for any reason. We've been cooped up here since 
September, and I’m glad to get out and have one 

look at the world before I kill myself 
studying. I’m going to the party.”’ 

Three other girls said in succession, ‘‘Soam L.” 
. “Of course,”’ said Kate Dryden, “I shall go if 
Mrs. Morton insists, but not otherwise.”’ 

These A. B.’s were all from wealthy families. 
Four of them had handsome and elaborate ward- 
robes. Kate Dryden's wardrobe was modest, 





It contained no velvets or satins, no heavy silks, 
or superb laces, or diamonds. It was abundant 
and tasteful, but so simple and subdiied that she 
was nicknamed the “‘little Quaker.” It had 
dresses of cashmere, muslin and linen; hats of 
soft felt and fine straw; good-fitting, unsoiied, 
modest-colored gloves; fresh ribbons; fine, sheer 
handkerchiefs,—all the essentials in abundance, 
and every garment well-fitting, well made; but 
there was not a showy thing or a pretentious one 
among them. 

In the main, Kate was satisfied with her ward- 
robe. She knew it was entirely respectable, and 
that it contained nothing that any girl need be 
ashamed of. But when it came to a toilet for 
Mrs. Judge Bennett’s party, she decided at once 
that she would rather be left at home by the 
girls than to appear on that grand occasion as 
an exponent of her mother’s theory on girls’ 
dressing. 

But Mrs. Morton insisted that Kate should 
accept Mrs. Bennett's invitation. So a telegram 
was sent to the mother, asking what dress should 
be worn for the occasion. ‘Might she,’’ Kate 
telegraphed, ‘‘order a blue satin, with trimmings 
of pink moss-rose buds?” 

The mother answered the telegram in person. 
After visiting the shops and dressmakers, a white 
Swiss muslin was selected. It was a marvel of 
fineness and smoothness, was made beautifully 
but simply, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
Hyacinths of a pale pink, for the throat and 
brown hair, were to be the only ornaments. 

Kate’s was the first of the girls’ dresses 
bronght home. When she unwrapped it, and 
spread it upon the bed, Jenny Dole gave a shriek 
of admiration, while the other A. B.’s eagerly 
crowded forward with fervid exclamations. 

“Isn't ita beauty?’ cried Lue Bower. 

“It’s perfectly sweet!’ was Jenny Dole’s an- 
swering cry. 

“So pure!’’ said Fanny Patchin. 

‘And innocent-looking,”’ said Alice Dean. 

“It’s just too sweet,” Jenny added. ‘And too 
pure,” said Fanny. ‘And too lovely.” 

Kate began to feel complacent towards the 
dress; indeed, there was a glow of pleasure at 
her heart, 

But the feeling had a short life. Jenny Dole’s 
dress was brought home,—a rose satin, with 
crepe lisse overdress, and Lue Bower’s light blue 
silk, with white lace drapings, and Fanny Patch- 
in’s,—a sea-green silk, trimmed with white vel- 
vet; and Alice Dean’s,—she was a brunette, and 
promised to look superb in orange satin and 
black lace. 

Kate’s spirits fell below zero, as one after an- 
other of these elegant dresses were displayed. 
How poor her Swiss muslin looked! How 
cheap! 

“I wish I didn’t have to go! I wish I didn’t 
have to go!’ she kept saying, over and over, 
with a deep sinking of her heart. When she 
went down to tea on the evening of the party, 
she wished that something would happen; any- 
thing to furnish an excuse for her staying at 
home. : 

“If I could have a splitting headache,” she 
thought, “‘or a hard toothache, or tumble down 
stairs and dislocate something or other, I would 
fidt have to go. I almost wish the dress would 
eatch fire and burn up,—the mean, cheap thing! 
It will make me look like a milkmaid. 

“I do wish mamma would give up her theories 
about school-girl simplicity. People think sim- 
plicity the argument and the disguise for pover- 
ty,—a ruse to excuse cheapness. Girls wore 
Swiss muslin when she was young, and her 
mind has never got beyond it. There's no good 
reason why I should not. have as handsome 
dresses as any of these girls, and I ought to have 
them.” 

The hour for dressing was an hour of excite- 
ment with the A. B.’s. There were four such 
eager talkers that Kate Dryden’s quiet was 
scarcely observed. But with all their eager talk, 
the four other girls did-not neglect to speak re- 
assuring words abont the Swiss muslin. Kate 
was over and again reminded that it was pretty, 
and sweet, and pure, and simple, lovely, and 
dainty, and unpretending, and poetical, and full 
of sentiment. 

“T see through their talk,” 
heavy heart. ‘They think t must talk that 
way to reconcile me to the ho Gress.” 

When Jenny fastened the pale hyacinths in 
Kate’s brown hair, she made some rapturous ex- 
clamations about their exquisite tint, and that 
of the gloves. 

Kate did not reply. She was too unhappy. 
She went and stood by the door leading into 
Alice Dean’s room. She meant to stand there 
while she waited for the carriage and the hour 
for leaving. She would not sit down unnecessa- 
tily, for fear of mussing her dress. The door 
was slightly ajar, and she heard Lue Bower ¢ay, 


te said to her 
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‘Her dress is pretty, but for such an occasion, 
I don’t think it’s dressy enough.” 

“] don’t either,’’ Alice answered. 
doubtful if even mine is,” 

“Oh, yours is just gorgeous! Kate’s would 
be nice for a lawn festival, or a little summer 
tea-party, but fok Judge Bennett’s——and she 
isn’t going to wear a single piece of jewelry. 
She’ ll look so plain.” 

Kate suddenly sat down. ‘‘What difference 
will it make if I do muss my dress?’’ she 
thought. 

When the girls had arrived at Judge Bennett's, 
and had been presented to the hostess, Kate got 
away as quickly as she could into a corner be- 
hind a group of elegantly-dressed ladies. There 
was a table in the corner, with a pyramid of 
flowers on it, and‘a chair beside it. 

Kate slipped into the chair, wishing she could 
get under the table. As it was, she crowded 
the chair as close up as possible, got as well 
under the table as she could, leaned back be- 
hind the flowers, and felt somewhat better. 

She sat watching the movement and the 
brightness of the large company of guests, until 
it was announced that Miss Kellogg was to sing 
Then she came ont from her hiding-place, and | 
joined the crowd that pressed towards the mu- 
sit-room. For some brief happy moments, she 
forgot her Swiss muslin dress in following the 
enchanting song. When the singing was over, | 
and she was making again for her shelter, she | 
felt a touch, and turning, saw Mrs. Morton and 
the young millionnaire from New York. 

“Mr. Forbes wishes to be presented to you, 
Miss Dryden,”’ said Mrs. Morton. 

Though he was a millionnaire, he looked as 
boyish as any other boy of seventeen, and d 
rather awkward. He offered his arm, and Kate 
put her hand through the bow, looking as if she 
had rather die: realizing that, as the million- 
naire’s partner, she would become one of the 
most conspicuous among the guests. 

“All the other ladies are so old,’ said the 
millionnaire boy in explanation of his having 
asked an introduction. ‘I guess you’re the only 
girl here in the teens.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Kate, “there are four other 
girls here from our school that are as young as 
Iam” 

“I haven’t seen them. 
asked the lad, looking about. 

“There they are,”’ said Kate, nodding to the 
left, where the four A. B.’s were grouped to- 
gether. All the evening, they had been shying 
away from Kate's Swiss muslin. 

“Why, are they school-girls?’”’ said the boy, 
staring. “They look like dowagers. They 
aren’t dressed like girls. That's not the way 
for girls to dress.”’ 

Kate was amused at this boyish frankness. 

“Young girls ought to dress simply, as you 
are dressed. My mother would never let my 
sister dress like that. It isn’t good taste.” 

“Perhaps your sister is younger than we girls ; 
e,”” said Kate. | 
“She’s my age; she’s my twin sister. And | 
you say they are school-girls?”” he continued, | 
naively, returning to his subject. ‘Such dresses : 
for school-girls! 

“I think those dresses are pretty,’’ Kate said, } 
feeling a little dash of generous resentment at | 
this criticism of her friends, while pleased with 
the approval of her Swiss muslin, and amused 
at the millionnaire’s boyishness. 

“Yes,” he said, “they’re pretty enough, but 
they aren’t suitable, don’t you see? That's 
what’s the matter.”’ 

Kate’s heart had risen to a very comfortable 
state of feeling about her Swiss maslin, when 
she suddenly thought, “Oh, but he's just a boy; 
he’s a stupid! he is flat, as Mary Hopkins said 
He doesn’t know anything about girls’ dresses.” 

Later in the evening, when many of the guests 
had left the gathering, Judge Bennett, sitting in 
the spacious library, with a few dozen of the 
company, said that, in his opinion, dancing was 
not as good sport as the games of forfeit which 
the young people played when he was a boy. 

“You're right, judge,” said Mrs. Gen. S—. 
“What fun I have had, playing those games! I 
should enjoy a game of kitchen furniture, even 
now.” 

“Then let’s have a game,” said the judge, 
with enthusiasm. 

The proposition was received with applause, 


“I feel 








Where are they?” | 
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and speedily the fine ladies and dignified gentle-, 


men had named themselves, “‘Stove,’’ ‘‘Grid- 
iron,” ‘“Pothooks,” ‘Shovel,” ‘Poker,’ ‘‘Skil- 
let,” “Quart-Cup,” ‘‘Flat-Iron,” etc., and were 
heartily engaged in a vociferous game of ‘‘kitchen 
furniture.’’ 

Kate and her Swiss muslin figured in the 
game, and after a while there came for hera su- 
preme moment. A certain forfeit was to be re- 


Pshaw!”’ | 





to that lady in the room who was most tastefully 
dressed. As Kate heard this sentence, she col- 
ored a little at thought that her Swiss muslin 
would be brought under inspection- before a de- 
cision would be reached. 

“I’m a conscientious man, even when I'm at 
at play,’’ said Senator H——, getting to his feet, 
for he was the owner of the forfeit. 

“There are two toilets here which I have 
specially remarked this evening for their fault- 
less taste. One has artistic magnificence,”’— 
here he bowed to a regally-dressed lady,—‘“‘the 
other has the beauty of simplicity and of fit- 
ness;”’ and here he turned, and to Kate’s intense 
surprise, made her a low salutation. 

And from dozens of assenting voices there 
came cries of “Right!"’ ‘Hear!’ ‘Good!” 

The other four A. B’s heard and saw, and all 
five learned a lesson that night better than many 
that are found in their school-books. 
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A DONATION PARTY. 


They carried pie to the parson’s house, 
Aud scattered the floor with crumbs, 
And marked the leaves of his choicest books 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs. 


Th piled his dishes high — thick 

ith a lot of unheal'h 

While they gobbled | the buttered toast and rolls 
Which the parson’s wife did make. 


Next day the parson went down on his knees, 
With his wife,--but not to pray; 

Oh, no. 'twas t» scrape the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away. 
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For the Companion. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


In the year 1790, when Western New York was 
first colonized by white settlers, three brothers, 
named Clark, from Vermont, settled on a small 
farm in Erie County. As sawed lumber was then 
very scarce, they built a saw-mill on the Cayuga 
Creek, which ran through a portion of their land, 
and in addition to farm labor they sawed out planks 
in their mill, These they floated down stream, and 
sold to parties who could afford the luxury of a 
boarded house, in place of the ustal log hut with 
clay-filled chinks 

Their nearest white neighbor resided three miles 
west, down the creek, while two miles south was an 
encampment of ten or twelve so-called friendly 
Indians, who lived on the plunder they stole impar- 
tially from the settlers within a radius of twenty 
niles. 

One Sunday in September the brothers who usu- 
ally kept the Sabbath by remaining in doors, were 
startled by the barking of their dog. On going out 
to the door, they saw, half way to the creek, an Ind- 
ian and two squaws. The latter were carrying be- 
tween them a heavy sack of corn, which they had 
evidently just stolen from the corn crib near the 
cabin. 

The two younger brothers, George and Daniel, ac- 
companied by their dog, started at once in pursuit, 
while Ebenezer, the oldest, who was aiso the most 
reckless, ran back to the house for his gun. 

The two white men overtook the Indians on the 
bank of the creek, which there sloped down almost 
perpendicularly for eight or ten feet. The squaws 
were on the point of throwing their burden over 
the bank when the onslaught of the dog caused them 





when he heard a stick crack behind him. Turning 
quickly, he saw a dusky figure dart behind a tree. 
In a moment his situation flashed upon him. The 
Indians had driven the ox before him to draw him 
into ambush, and the savage had crept up behind to 
cut off his escape in case of his turning back. 
Unused to scenes of danger, his peril paralyzed 
him, but for an instant only. Then he turned to 
the right and made for the creek at his beat speed, 
while two or three arrows whistled near him. 

It was now quite dark, and the Indians were 
obliged to follow him by sound only till he reached 
the clearing. He looked back but once, and esti- 
mated his pursuers to be eight or ten in number. 
Giving up his hopes of reaching the house, he 
turned towards the saw-mill. This, as well as the 
house, had been fitted to withstand hosiile attacks, 
and in it there was kept a gun. He reached the 
mill ahead of the savages, threw open the door, shut 
it and slammed the bar down as the foremost Indian 
ran against it. 

With his courage revived by comparative safety, 
Daniel took down the gun, which was ready loaded, 
and fired it in the direction of the Indians, in order 
to let them know he was armed 

He then felt for the ammunition in its usual place 
when, to his horror, he found it had been removed, 
and remembered he had carried it away but a few 
days before. 

He then groped about for an axe, which he finally 
found, and sat down in the darkness to await devel- 
opments 

Suddenly, a bright glare lit up the gloom, and he 
knew the savages had fired the pile of debrs which 
lay close to the mill. The mill itself, though firmly 
built, was dry, and would burn like tinder. 

It was but a few minutes before the fire reached 
the building. 

The young man in the meantime had been lying 
thinking of some way of escape, though his chance 
of escaping seemed almost hopeless, for the place 


chair, and spendsa good part of his incomein buying 
animals. He has a collection of snakes, and is fond 
of a peculiar kind of pigeon—one with a blue eye— 
which he is assured will bring him good luck, and 
which he will buy, even at au extravagant price. 
He recently paid five thousand dollars for such a 
bird on the advice of a holy Bramin, who is said 
to have had an interest in the sale. Not long 
since, the King made a purchase of tigers, and was 
about to buy a new and choice lot, when the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor interfered, and said that His Maj- 
esty had tigers enough. * 


SOE SRP aN 
For the Companion. 


KITCHEN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden is an outgrowth of the Kin- ~ 
dergarten, and is a very practical branch. It isa 
school for teaching young girls all the duties of 
housemaids except cooking. It remains for the 
cooking-schools to give the finishing touches to this 
eminently practical education, and when the girls 
are graduated from both schools, they will be fit to 
enter any family, and to command comfortable 
wages. 

So successful has Miss Huntington’s experimental 
school at New York proved, that a wealthy lady of 
Boston has been moved to try the same experiment 
in her own city, and she has already established two 
schools, which she maintains entirely at her own 
expense, providing the apparatus, hiring the teachers 
and paying the pianist. 

One of these Boston schools is at the Children’s 
Mission, for the children of the destitute, on Tremont 
Street; the other at the North End Mission, on 
North Street, one of the worst localities in the city, 
and where the children have no opportunities to 
learn anything that is not vicious; and where, too, 
the work promises to be doubly successful, by teach- 
ing these children a way of making honest livings, 
and growing into a self-respecting womanhood. 





could be easily surrounded by the savages 

Nevertheless, a plan occurred to him. He wasa 
good swimmer, and if he could only open the big 
gate from the flume, the water woui fill up the 
creek-bed below in a few seconds, and he stood a | 
good chance of being able to swim through his ene- 
mies in the confusion and darkness. 


the water escape, it was only necessary to drive this 


down by the water. 

The fire made it so light outside that he could not 
hope to drive the pin out without being seen, and 
his only other resource was to saw the “tail” off be- 
low the cross-bar to which he was confined. 

He took a small hand-saw, which was used in the 
mull to even off the log butts, and leaped into the 
saw-pit. Here he took his superfluous clothing, 
and silently let himself into.the water, still holding 
the saw, and swam towards the gate. 

He had not accomplished half the distance when 
he was discovered, and three or four of the savages 
plunged into the water after him. There was no 
time for thought, and the young man turned, gained 
the saw-pit, and dove from it into the flame and un- 
der the axle of the mill-wheel. 

He came up under the burning buiiding, entirely 
baffling his pursuers, and ran down the creek-bed 
till he came opposite his brother's hut. 

Between him and the hut was a stump-lot, and he 





drop it and spring behind their companion for 

safety. Z 

The dog—a fierce mastiff—rushed at him and re- | 
‘ ceived a death-blow from his tomahawk. Filled 
; with rage, George sprang upon the Indian, and both 
rolled over the bank together, while the tomahawk 
flew from the hand of the savage a distance of sev- 
eral feet. : 
When they reached the creek-bed, which was 
nearly dry, the white man was on top, but he had 
hardly recovered his breath when the two squaws 
fell upon him tooth and nail, and but for the inter- 
ference of Daniel, would have scratched all the skin 
from his face. 

Daniel, having drawn the fury of the dusky ladies 
upon himself, was having his hands full in defend- 


carefully crawled intc it, keeping on the shadowy 
side of the stumps for the burning mill made it 
aimost as bright.as day). In this manner, he en- 
deavored to reach the hut. 

He had accomplished haif the distance when he 
heard the sharp report of a rifle, and cautiously 
‘ifted his head to reconnoitre. The sight filled him 
with dismay, for between him and the house were 
five or six savages, and while he looked, a puff of 
smoke came from the window, followed by another 
rifle-crack, which did not seem to have any effect. 
Though the Indians retreated, a few rode back. 

Daniel was determined to go for help to their 
Neighbor Bower, down the creek, who, with his two 
sons, he thought, would be able to vanquish the few 
savages who surrounded the hut, after which it 
would be an easy matter to dispose of the rest. 








ing himself, when the hot-blooded Ebenezer, an- 
gered by the sight of the dead dog, leaped over the 
bank with a double-barrelled shot-gun. At sight of 
him the squaws walked hastily away, but quickened 
their speed to a run when he fired a charge over 
their heads. 

George’s captive was then iet up, and after re- 
ceiving a severe admonition (of which he did not 
understand a word), was allowed to depart, which 
he did very hurriedly. The brothers then dragged 
the corn back to their crib, and supposed they had 
heard the last of the matter. 

In this they were mistaken. The same afternoon, 
towards evening, two Indians appeared and de- 
manded the blanket which the squaws had used to 
carry the corn in, This was refused them, and they 
wrathfully departed. 

The next evening, Monday, when the cattle came 
up from the pasture, where they roamed during the 
day, the “bell-ox” was not with them, and Daniel, 
thinking he might have become mired, started into 
the woods to look for the animal. 

He had not gone far when he heard the tinkling 
of the bell. He followed the sound for a quarter of 
a mile. All the time it seemed to keep about the 
same distance in front of him, though he increased 
his speed to a run. 

It was becoming dark, ‘andl he'Wran on the point of 
giving up the chase, as he thought no harm would 








deemed by the owner’s bowing in his best style 


come to the beast, for it certainly was not wired, 


He silently made his way to the Indian path along 
the Cayuga, and as soon as he got out of hearing, 
started on a run, which he kept up till his neighbor’s 
farm was reached. 

He found them at home, and they immediately 
prepared to accompany him back, and furnished 
him with a shot-gun, their only extra fire-arm. 

The four men soon traversed the three miles be- 
tween the two farms, but when they reached the 
place, the savages had left, and the smouldering ru- 
ins of the mill were the only evidence of their visit. 

Daniel found his brothers just starting to look for 
him. The Indians bad surrounded their hut soon 


unsuccessful attempts to fire it. 





depredating as they went. 


to light this account of its destruction. 
—+—__+@o——____—_—_—_ 


The gate was held in place by a “‘tail,”” which was 
kept in position by a pin driven through it. To let | 


pin out, when the gate would fall, and be carried | 


after setting fire to the mill, and had made several |. 


The following morning, the six men made a raid 
on the Indian camp, but found it deserted by the sav- 
ages, and only occupied by a couple of half-starved 
dogs. Later, they received news that the same body 
of savages had i gone through the Cayuga Valley, 


ig and 
The Clarks did not rebuild their mill, and the re- 
moval of the ruins, but a few years since, brought 


AN ANIMAL-Lovine Krinc.—The old King of 
Oude lives in Calcutta on an allowance of six hun 
dred thousand dollars from the English Government. 


It is very interesting to witness one of the lessons, 
and see the eagerness of the children, and the quick- 
ness with which they learn. As may be imagined, 
there are many things among their tiny utensils 
which they have never seen, nor even heard of be- 
| fore, but they seldom require to be told their nan.c 
or use more than once 

The first lesson which I attended was the one in 
| which the girls are taught to set and clear away a 
table and wash dishes. 

There stood before the teacher twenty-four little 
girls, from eight to twelve years of age, neatly 
dressed in print dresses, large white aprons, and 
white muslin caps. I was told by the teacher that 
the contrast between their appearance that day and 
the first day they came was marvellous. 

Then they were in every degree of filth and rags; 
but she insisted on clean hands and faces, and 
smooth hair, and when at the second lesson they 
came as she had requested, they were taken up 
stairs into the mission rooms and dressed in the 
neat print dresses which the teacher had brought. 
When they came down again, the aprons and caps 
were given them to put on. * 
Please remember that Lam speaking now of the 
North End. The girls at the Children’s Mission 
were cleanly and much better taught, and the only 
needs to be supplied to them were the aprons and 
caps. 

The Table Drill 
At one side of the room, a few feet apart, stood 
two Kindergarten tables, and around each one stood 
twelve low arm-chairs, ready for the little workers 
to sit in. 
At a signal from the teacher the pianist strikes a 
single chord, and the girls stand quietly with hands 
at their sides, and their eyes on the teacher. 
Another signal, and tie pianist strikes up a merry 
march, the children go through some pretty march- 
ing figures, and take their places at the tables. 
Atachord from the piano they seat themselves. 
Each child is given an oval table-board and two 
boxes, one containing dishes, the other tablecloth, 
napkins, knives and forks. The dish-box is placed 
upside down with the cover started. 
At the first chord from the piano each one moves 
her small box to the left of her board; at the second 
she places her large box at the right; at the third 
chord each draws off the cover of her small box, and 
places it in the centre of the table; at the fourth she 
places the large box-cover on the top of the small 
one; at the fifth all lift the large boxes carefully, 
and place them under their table-boards, and there 
they are a series of miniature dining-tables waiting 
to be laid. 

At the seventh chord the table-covers are put on. 
It would surprise you to see how few can adjust the 
cloth properly the first time trying. The teacher 
generally finds it necessary to explain that the long 
seam should always run lengthwise through the 
centre of the table. 

The children are then taught the name of each 
article and its use, and as they lay the table, they 
repeat in concert: 

“These represent little breakfast-tables. This is 
the coffee-pot; it should always be scalded before 
the coffee is put in.” (I wish there had been train- 
ing-schools when the ordinary servant-girls were 
young). : 

“This is the sugar-bowl; it should always be filled 
when taken from the table. This is the milk-pitcher. 
















He is so fat that he cannot move about except in a 
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“These are the napkins,”’ etc., ending with, 
“These are the breakfast-plates; they should 
always be hot.” 

Won’t some master of the future thank the 
Kitchen Garden for this last suggestion? 

The girls go to work in the most business-like 
manner, each one trying to make her table look 
the best, and the precision with which they ar- 
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the door, lay fires, select meats, scrub, and clean, 
and make the house tidy. ° 

All are taught in the same pleasant way, with 
singing and piano-playing, for this helps not 
only to make the lessons pleasant, but to fix 
them in their minds. 

The school at the Children’s Mission can be 
visited any Saturday morning at ten, and the 





North Street school the same day of the week at 
three in the afternoon. The teacher at either 
would make you welcome, and you could judge 
for yourselves whether this teaching was really 
‘‘worth while.” 

I am sure you will agree with me that it is one 
of the most useful charities ever inaugurated, 


THE GIRLS AT THE TABLE. 


range everything is really wonderful. They re- 
member what is told them, and when they are 
asked to repeat what they have learned, they do 
it with the utmost accuracy. 

Having got the tables nicely laid, the next 
thing is to clear them away and wash the dishes. 

They are taught to first put away all articles 
that belong in the closet and sideboard, such as 
the castor, sugar-bowl, and the like; then to col- 
lect the soiled silver,.forks and spoons, in a 
pitcher of hot water, and then to arrange the 
dishes for washing, piling plates neatly by them- 
selves, and the cups and saucers by themselves, 
also. 

The tablecloths are then folded; five little 
girls arise, distribute the dish-pans, and take 
their seats. The order in which they wash the 
dishes is given in the following rhyme, which 
they sing before they commence the work: 


“First the glasses,— wash them well; 

If you do them micely, all can tell. 
Then the silver must be bright; 

Work away with all your might. 

Now the pitchers come the next; 
Cleanest things first,—that’s your text. 
Cups and saucers follow now; 

You need to rinse them; you know how. 
Last the dish-pans scald and dry, 

Hang towels on the clothes-line high.” 

After the dishes are washed, a chord is struck 
on the piano, and the small boxes are covered; 
the dish-pan is placed on the small box, the large 
box is taken from under the board on it, the 
dishes are packed into it, and itis covered. The 
small box with the dish-pan on top is placed on 
the board beside the large one. 

The children rise, each holding her own board 
and boxes, march to the closet with the articles, 
put them in place, then march back to their 
seats. Each movement is made at a signal from 
the piano, and the same lively march which con- 
ducted them at first to their seats is played while 
they are going to and from the closet. 

Now that the work is done, the play begins. 
The girls form into a square, and under the 
direction of the teacher perform some calisthenic 
exercises. 

They then form in two circles, one within the 
other, leaving a path between the two. One 
little girl, who has been chosen from her mates, 
walks in and out round the path, singing,— 


“Go round and round the valley, 
I am gathering flowers to-day; 
Go in and out the bushes, 

Go back and face your sister, 
You are gathering flowers to-day. 
I wish my flowers to show you, 
lam guthating flowers y.” 

As she finishes her song, she stops in front of 
a companion, shakes hands with her and takes 
her place, while she in turn goes “through the 
bnshes.”” 

After this there is another calisthenic exercise, 
and then the children are sent home, having had 
a lovely time. 

This is only one lesson. They are taught to 
make beds,—having for this purpose dolls’ bed- 
steads of black walnut, with all the clothing, 
even to pillow and sheet-spreads. 

In connection with sweeping floors, they have 
some very pretty exercises with the brooms. 
They wash and iron, dust, wait at table and on 


for it helps, by teaching, those it benefits to help 
themselves, and that, it seems to me, is charity 
in its truest sense. SALLIE Joy WHITE. 
i . 2 ee ———_ 
CUTTING THE ISTHMUS OF 
DARIEN. 

It seems hardly possible that a large sailing 
ship, going from New York to San Francisco, 
could pay a toll of four thousand dollars to cross 
the Isthmus of Darien by a canal, and yet save 
a good deal of money by doing so. 

By going through such a canal, the ship would 
avoid a sail round South America, say nine thou- 
sand miles, equai to three voyages across the 
Atlantic. As this usually requires three of four 
months, the ship would save the wages and 
board of a crew of twenty persons for that time, 
besides a large sum in sails and paint, and gen- 
eral wear and tear. 

A suit of sails for a large ship costs three or 
four thousand dollars, and they wear ont with 
surprising rapidity. Away goes a mainsail in a 
gust of wind. “Eight hundred dollars gone!” 
says the captain. 

The canal would save one-half the insurance 
upon vessel and cargo, and a great sum in in- 
terest. A big ship may have half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of cargo on board, all of which lies 
dead and useless while it is battened down under 
hatches. Now, four per cent. of half a million 
is a large sum of money. 

When such a canal is finished, a Yankee 
schooner can slip out of the Merrimac with a 
load of apples, boots and wash-tubs, and in 
thirty days its captain can be selling them in 
Peru. 

Cannot we afford, then, to dig this canal? It 
could be done for the sum that used to be spent 
in the late war in forty days. One hundred 
and twenty millions is a liberal estimate. Pi- 
zarro saw the need of such a canal three hundred 
and forty years ago, when he lived upon the 
isthmus; and who can look upon the map and 
not feel what a boon it would be to the whole 
family of man, to have that thirty-mile obstruc- 
tion taken out of one of the world’s great high- 
ways? 

Giant Difficulty interposes. The Siamese twins 
were connected only by an isthmus not much 
thicker than a baby’s arm; but you see it held 
them together all their lives. The isthmus that 
joins these two continents like a ligament, is an 
extremely rough, tough and unmanageable piece 
of ground, full of creeks and rivers, with a chain 
of mountains running through it, part of the 
stupendous mountain system that extends from 
Alaska to Patagonia. 

Its climate is tropical. In the summer, the 
streams run low or dry up. In winter, they are 
rushing torrents. In some places, the mountains 
rise to the height of twelve thousand feet, twice 
as high as Mt. Washington; in others, their height 
for many miles averages below a thousand feet, 
and occasionally falls to three hundred. The 
isthmus varies in width from two hundred miles 
to twenty-eight miles. 

Nine different routes were under considera- 





tion by a convention of engineers and naval 





officers that recently sat in Paris; but they may 
be divided into two sets or systems. _ 

One set was based on the idea of making use 
of the rivers and lakes of the isthmus; connect- 
ing them by the proposed canal, and raising ves- 
sels to the different levels by locks. These were 
rejected. Tropical rivers are as untamable as 
tropical wild beasts; besides it would have taken 
a ship from two to six days to get from ocean to 
ocean in that way. 

The other set of schemes proposed a cut across 
the isthmus at or near the place where it is nar- 
rowest. Mr. Kelly, of New York, a gentleman 
of fortune, who has spent many years in inves- 
tigating the practicability of digging this canal, 
was in favor of taking the bull by the horns, and 
cutting the isthmus at the precise spot where it 
is narrowest. His plan required the excavation 
of a tunnel seven miles long, through the moun- 
tains, and high enough to admit the passage 
through it of the tallest ship. 

“The winter torrents,” said Admiral Selfridge, 
U. 8S. N., ‘‘will fill your tunnel full of water.’’ 

That plan was rejected, and the convention, 
after two weeks’ debate, recom ded an open 
canal, running nearly parallel to the present rail- 
road from Aspinwall to Panama. This canal 
would be about forty-five miles long, and it was 
said would not probably detain a vessel more 
than one day. 

The public will soon hear more of this matter 
from M. Lesseps, a French gentleman who car- 
ried through the Suez Canal, and who has now 
turned his attention to the Darien project. 








INVISIBLE BATTLES. 


Oh, not upon fortified hill or field, 

Where foemen meet with sabre and shield, 
Are mightiest battles fought! 

Not amid warfare’s wild alarms, 

In the roar of cannon, the clash of arms, 
Are grandest victories wrought! 


Look abroad into the earth’s sad homes, 
Where fierce temptation stealthily comes, 
Followed by wan despair; 
Where souls are led by some iless foe, 
By sin, by hollow-eyed want or woe, 
And mark the conflicts there! 


Only God and His angels pure 

Ever can know what they endure 
Who cope with these unseen foes; 

Only heaven, with its infinite rest, 

Can symbol the peace of the victor’s breast 
When these perilous conflicts close. 





———_~+oo—_ —_— 
“THE COUNTRY WEEK.” 

This country may, as our reformers sometimes 
say, be given up to fraud and corruption, but 
assuredly nothing takes root and grows in it as 
certainly and swiftly as a pure, good idea, For 
example: 

“The Country Week,’’ as it is called, had, we 
believe, its inception in Boston, in 1875. It was 
started by a well-known Unitarian minister and 
his sister. 

For two years they did all the work them- 
selves, making glad the hearts of scores of poor 
little city waifs, by securing the means of their 
conveyance to suburban farms and woods for a 
week or more, and bringing them back to the 
city with a fresh supply of health and happiness. 

About the same time a Quaker lady,—whose 
poems and stories should make all children and 
childlike people her friends,—while passing 
through a wretched quarter of Philadelphia, on 
a hot summer's day, was shocked by the wretch- 
edness of the poor little children, cooped up dur- 
ing the sultry days in the cellars and the courts 
that she passed. 

All the wonder and magic of the great bounti- 
ful summer was outside, but they saw nothing 
of it but the sun glaring remorselessly on baking 
bricks and stagnant pools. She took two of the 
wan little wretches home to her own beautiful 
country-place, and for a fortnight they ran wild 
through hills and woods, orchards and gardens. 

Then she brought a mother with a teething 
baby; then two tired, worn-out shop-girls. The 
neighbors followed her example. 

The next summer so many of the good farmers 
near Philadelphia were anxious to help, that she 
made weekly visits to the city to bring out the 
children whom her friends had collected at the 
depot, and to return those whose visit was over. 

But mere individual effort is apt to be uncer- 
tain and limited, hence the value of regular or- 
ganization. Consequently, in 1877, the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union commenced the 
work through an efficient committee of ladies, 
and eight hundred and sixty-one guests were 
given the privilege of the ‘“‘Week,” many, in- 
deed, making a mach longer visit. Last year 
the number was one thousand and forty-six, 
including many poor, hard-working women. 
Efforts are being made in Boston this season to 
greatly augment these figures, 

The railroads centring in Philadelphia and 
New York have offered to transport into the 


country, children from the slums of those cities. 


free of charge... Committees of good women are 





formed to gather them up, distribute them, col- 





lect money for their board when necessary, and 
return them safely. : 

eIt is probable that before fall thousands of 
these little ones whom the world has used so 
hardly will taste the pure air, and have their first 
glimpse of the beauty which God has given the 
world. Many of them make life-long friend- 
ships among the kind country people, and in the 
case of teething children, many lives have been 
saved by this simple charity. 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
——_<@>——__—__—_ 


THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Some racy stories are yet extant in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania of the old Methodist and Presbyterian 
clergymen, who, when the country was first settled, 
used to wander up and down the wilderness, like 
Elijah, preaching and warning the ungodly. 

One of the most noted was Lorenzo Dow, who, it 
is said, once followed a robber into the forest, ar- 
rested him single-handed, brought him into “meet- 
ing,’’ set him in front of the pulpit, and preached 
the terrors of the Judgment to him until the poor 
wretch fell on his knees and confessed where he had 
hidden the booty. 

On another occasion, Dow had a public argument 
with a man who professed infidelity. The good old 
preacher's righteous rage waxed hotter and ‘hotter, 
until, exclaiming, “Vengeance is the Lord's, but 
He chooses his instruments,” he leaped from the 
pulpit, and then and there gave the astonished scoff- 
er a sound threshing. 

Another godly old man was troubled with a most 
vicious, scurrilous wife. He bore her revilings 
meekly for years, until, one day, finding the cow 
dead in the barn-yard,a way of escape suggested 
itself to him. He brought her out, placed her at 
the head of the cow, and he stood at its feet. 

“I promised to bear with you, Peggy, till death us 
did part,” he said. “Now I'm free!” and he walked 
away, never to return. 

A diary kept by one of these primitive pastors is 
still extant, and is a curious record of humble, un- 
flinching faith in God in petty trials. “Cannot go 
to Synod without a hat,” is one entry. “Have no 
hat at all. Mentioned it in my prayer to-night. So 
did wife.” 

A week later, he writes, ““Have no hat yet, al- 
though I have spoken to the Lord about it every day. 
Must go bareheaded, and humble my vanity.” How- 
ever, the next day he writes, “Rec'd $2 from Joseph 
Wight. Boughta hat. Iam thankful to Him who 
sent it.” 

These men were ignorant, probably, but they made 
up in sincerity and zeal what they lacked in educa- 
tion. They had, too, shrewdness, experience and 
virtue, and were usually the advisers, the “sense- 
carriers,’ to use a homely term, for large districts of 
country. “The minister” settled many a dispute, 
quieted many a domestic feud which now would end 
in a law-suit or a divorce. 


——— +o 


FOLLY AND ITS BITTERNESS. 


A pretty, gentle-looking girl of sixteen found her 
way one day lately, just as night was falling, toa 
police-station in New York, and asked for shelter. 
She was exhausted with long weeping and hunger. 

One of the officers took her home to the protection 
of his wife, and she told her story to the good wom- 
an. She was a school-girl, the child of a respectable 
family in Connecticut, and had fallen in love with a 
young lad in the academy who was scarcely older 
than herself. 

When her parents reasonably urged that she 
should attend for two or three years to her books 
and her home duties, prepare herself, in short, for 
the work of her life before thinking of marriage, 
she rebelled against them as hard-hearted and cruel. 
“Nature,” she said, “drove her into the arms of 
Albert,” and to Albert she went. 

The young lovers maddened th Ives by writing 
bad verses, gazing at the moon, and by tragic denun- 
ciations of their parents and teachers, and finally 
resolved to elope. They went to New York with 
precisely thirty dollars between them, and no trade, 
knowledge of business, or any possible means of 
earning a living. 

They both at first intended to be married, but the 
boy grew frightened as the thirty dollars melted 
away, and refused to send for a clergyman. The 
silly, romantic girl, who had turned her back on 
father and mother to put her fate in the hands of a 
cowardly scoundrel, was left by him after a week, 
penniless and friendless in the streets of New York. 
She was rescued from utter ruin by the police, and 
sent back, still a mere child, to drag out a long, 
blasted life in the home which she had made 
wretched. 

Love is the purest and noblest feeling in our nat- 
ure, and any woman’s life is incomplete without it; 
but a woman’s love is a very different thing from 
the sickly, romantic passions which lead school-girls 
to trample on common-sense, the affection and obe- 
dience due to their parents, and at last virtue. Such 
a course invariably ends in tragedies like that of 
this ruined girl. : 

—_+or—————_—_—_ 


AWED BY AN EMPRESS. 


A loyal citizen of the United States can hardly 
jiate the ence with which the loyal sub- 








ject of a monarch regards his sovereign. The re- 
publican believes that all men should be politically 
free and equal, while in the eyes of the monarchist 


“such divinity doth hedge @ king” as not only to 
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awe those whom he rules, but to justify him in ral- 
ing them. An amusing incident once occurred at 
the Court of St. Petersburg, which illustrates a mon- 
archist’s reverence for a sovereign. - 

The Empress Elizabeth was fond of calling incog- 
nita at the houses of her noble ladies when some 
famous person was visiting them. She delighted to 
remain hidden behind one of her maids of honor, 
and see and hear the famous lion. 

On one oceasion, during the wars of Napoleon, a 
handsome Tyrolese, Franz Jubile, who had acquired 
fame as a leader of his people, was visiting the house 
of the Duchess of Wurtemberg. The Empress, hav- 
ing heard of the songs which the handsome Tyrolese 
sung, and of his adventures, was present, hidden, 
as usual, behind her ladies. 

Jubile was in excellent spirits, and told stories, 
chatted and sung with vivacity. Just before the 
party broke up, the Empress came out of her hiding- 
place and’ began a conversation with the Tyrolese. 

He, not knowing who she was, talked in the short, 
brusque way natural to a mountaineer, and made 
some harsh remarks about the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the Empress’s brother. She listened with a 
gracious smile, but one of the guests said, ““Do you 
know, Jubile, to whom you are speaking? It is the 

=mpress.”” 

The man turned pale, and stammered out, “Your 
Imperial Majesty, pardon me. It was your own do- 
ing. Idid not know who you were; I thought you 
were only a maid of honor.” 

The Empress tried in vain to reassure him. He 
went home, took to his bed, and for several days 
was under the doctor’s hands. 

“It was worse than a cannon-ball,’”’ he replied to 
a friend’s inquiry. “The Empress has shot me 
through the heart.” 


sa ae 


A HASTY MARRIAGE. 

A correspondent, writing from Jefferson, Greene 
County, Iowa, sends us an anecdote of her great- 
uncle, as illustrative of the promptness with which 
the men of the Revolution responded to the call of 
their country. 

At the repeats 2 of our War of Independence 
Major Samuel Lawrence, the father of Boston’s 
two great merchants, Amos and Abbott Lawrence, 
lived in Groton, Mass. He was the commander of 
a company of ‘“‘minute men,” who held themselves 
ready to march aguinsf the enemy at a moment's 
notice. 2 

The major was engaged to be married to Miss 
Susanna Parker. The lady’s mother suggested that 
in view of the uncertain fortunes of war, the mar- 
riage should take place forthwith. 

“Susie had better be Sam’s widow,” she said, 
“than his forlorn damsel,” 

Susie and the major being ‘willing, the parson was 
called in. While he was tying the nuptial knot, a 
mounted orderly interrupted the ceremony by hand- 
ing sealed orders to Major Lawrence. They di- 
rected him to march his men immediately to the 
headquarters of the American army. 

The major delayed obedience long enough to com- 
plete the ceremony, and then, giving the bridal and 
the farewell kiss, assembled his men and marched. 

On reporting himself to his commanding officer 
he was complimented upon his promptness. Learn- 
ing of the circumstances under which the major 
had marched, the officer procured him a furlough. 
For a few days the major enjoyed a honeymoon, and 
then returned to duty. 

The major lived to see fifty years of American in- 
dependence, and to raise an honored family. 





QUIET CHILDREN. 

It is natural for children to be noisy when they 
are having a good time, and they come to associate 
noise with jollity. One of the traditions of the nur- 
sery is that men who do much in the world, and 
show great energy and power of work, were boister- 
ous and hard to manage in their boyhood. But it 
may bring hope to mothers of quiet children, and 
suggest to those who have rough, rude boys the ex- 
pediency of curbing them, to know that such tradi- 
tions can’t be trusted. 

John and Charles Wesley founded the great Meth- 
odist denomination in England, and had enough 
energy in them to supply a half-dozen common men. 
But their boyhood was noted for quietness. Mrs. 
Wesley, their mother, was a remarkable woman, and 
resolute in her purpose to allow no noise in the fam- 
ily. She was often both nurserymaid and teacher, 
and though she had nineteen children, and they 
were educated at home, the mother so ruled as to 
keep them quiet and in order. They were not al- 
lowed to ery in infancy, nor to be noisy in later 
years. Her neighbors used to say, in wonder, ‘‘No- 
body would know that there was a child in the 
house. How does she do it?” 
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JOHN ADAMS AT COURT. 

The presentation of John Adams and his wife to 
George III and his queen was not without a humor- 
ous side, which a writer in Forney’s Progress thus 
sketches: 

On both occasions of Mr. Adams’s first meeting 
with the king and queen he was armed with a 
lengthy and preconceived address for which the 
royal couple were unprepared. 

B — — iy collected in Arscperent cys mane 
barat of oratory to" Gusen “Chart fotte ane tet 
powered the littie woman—for aio stil 
oe etn he ee eee henge 
fedora witewand her ony pling sag vig pth rhet- 


civilities to me and my family, and am glad to see 
you in this country.” 

Then the queen relapsed into a ger + conversa- 
tion with the American official in which all the 
royal a could take part. 

hen Mrs. Adams and her daughter attended 
their first “drawing-room,” at St. James’s Palace, 
she was quite as ee by the initial address of 
the king as his royal consort had been some time 
previous by the exalted speech of Mr. Adams. 
“Have you taken a walk this morning?” he said. 
Now the entire forenoon had been occupied in don- 
ning the court costumes, upon the construction of 
which so many days had been spent, and the lady 
was inclined to tell the truth, but upon reflection 
merely answered in the negative; upon this the ob- 
tuse sovereign drove her to the wall by asking if she 
“did not enjoy walking?” and now the poor, perse- 
cuted female was obliged to offer the base fabrica- 
tion ‘that she was rather indolent in that respect.” 
The queen was always embarrassed in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Adams, while the latter remained per- 
fectly undazzled by the foreign court. She was a 
lain-spoken, democratic American with considera- 
le cu tivation and uncommon good sense, and 
therefore never a favorite at the shrine of arrogant, 
pedantic, vulgar title-worship. 
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FIRST LOOK IN A MIRROR. 
The effect which the sudden seeing of themselves 
as others see them had upon several Siamese 
women, is narrated by a lady: 





A few weeks ago a company of Siamese women 
came to see me and to look at my house. ‘They con- 
sider it a great treat if I invite them through my 
rooms, and let them look at my bed, my tables, my 
chairs, my pictures and nick-nacks, and especially if 
they can get a look at themselves in the mirror on 
my bureau. 

One or two of those who came had been here be- 
fore, and they were telling of how they looked in 
the glass, till the others were all anxious to see too, 
so they gathered in a crowd and stood before the 
mirror. 

One quick look, and then a surprised, startled 
cry, and some of them hid their faces, others jumped 
aways and some looked about to see who was really 
there. 

They had never seen themselves before, and did 
not know how miserably they looked, with their 
black teeth and naked bodies. They drew their 
scarf over their breasts, and tried to hide from the 
sight of themselves. 

One turned and said to me, ““We are very hateful 
looking; don’t you think so?” 

i not tell them I had always thought so, but I 
3alc 

“Now, since you know how you look, is it any 
wonder that we always tell you to wear more 
clothes, and to quit chewing betel?”’ 

Some of them would not be induced to look the 
second time, while others stood and stared. 


———_—___—$—_<@r- 


AN ELEPHANT’S GRATITUDE. 
“Lizzie” is the name of a female elephant. She 
has a tenacious memory for kindnesses shown her, 
and the following incident shows her gratitude to 
be unlike that of which Wordsworth writes: 


“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


The Birmingham Gazette says thatamong the ani- 
mals belonging to a menagerie that visited Tenbury 
recently, isa fine female elephant named ‘Lizzie. 
Nearly five years ago this animal, after a hard walk, 
was allowed to drink a quantity of cold water, the 
result being that she was seized with severe illness, 
and her life was all but despaired of. A chemist of 
Tenbury being called in, by his vigorous efforts and 
skilfal treat t she ultimately recovered. 

Lizzie had not — her preserver; and when 
she was walking in procession through Tenbury, 
recognizing the chemist at the door of his shop, she 
left the other animals, and going to him affection- 
ately placed her trunk in his hand. In the evening 
the chemist visited the exhibition, when Lizzie gave 
him a warm and most gratifying reception. Gently 
encircling him with her trunk, she held him for 
some time captive, to the anxiety of the spectators, 
and was with difficulty induced to let him go. 


ES NS = *S REE DEERE 
BITTER ALMONDS. 


The way children are sometimes poisoned is shown 
by the Materia Medica Journal. It says: 


We read in a daily paper of a child suddenly at- 
tacked by severe vomiting, which the usual reme- 
dies failing to check, ends in exhaustion and death, 
and the cause is laid anywhere but at the confec- 
tioner’s counter where the boy bought his candies 
and cakes flavored with bitter almond. 

“The bitter almond isa powerful poison.” A sin- 
gle drop of the essential oil on a cat’s tongue made 
a dead pussy of a living one in just five minutes, by 
bag tegen 





children, can bear 


rash, if nothing worse, and 


bitter al d, but the tial oi 





nut on our tables, if eaten, 
ilar to that caused by the bitter almond. 


RS BERE CENSE IS S 
FOUND IT AGAIN. 


into raptures over a new kind of flea. So science 
rejoices, for its own sake, in studying plagues and 
distress. The following is told of a distinguished 
French doctor: 


Paul Emile Chanffard, who was a professor at the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, and whose death was 
announced a short time ago, carried the love of his 
art to its furthest limits. On being consulted two 
or three months ago by a man who was eritently 
a from some acute form of skin disease, he 

looked at him attentively, and then, as a strange 


light kled in his ee e exclaimed,— 
pe: inary! sareoneptia Inconceivable!” 
ly inquired if it was a 
“ case.” 





crical explosion hank you, sir, for your 


me delicate beg erry ny especially among 
ut little of this essence, the 

smallest quantity producing an eruption like nettle- 
yet macaroons are eaten 
and ‘given to children to eat with impunity, while 
confectioners are often oueial et using, not the 
for their flavor- 


D 

There is a “family connection” between the bitter 
and sweet almond, how close is not easily defined, 
but sufficient to show that on some persons the sweet 
produces an effect sim- 


“We have all read of the ardent savant who went 


“Don’t distress yourself,’ continued the profess- 
or; “it was simply a form of disease that we had lost 
sight of. It had entirely disappeared, but now we 
have found it again, thanks to you. You're really 
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only fair to add that Chanuffard effected a 
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LUCK AND LABOR. 


my te a great service, and I am delighted!” 
cure. 


Mceieayt “MUTANT ‘tap, 


Oncuazp Laxe, Micu 





If the boy who exclaims, “Just my luck!’ was 
truthful, he would say, “‘Just my laziness!’’ or “Just 
my inattention!’ Mr. Cobden wrote proverbs about 


— LAW a SOHOOLW Reais course, 2 years; 
Graduate Course (for degree of D. C. L.), 2 years. 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address Pror. FRANC! 8 





“Luck and Labor.” It would be well for boys to 
memorize them: 


Luck is waiting for something to turn u 


WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn, 
Hours Musical Senservatory” ‘Music 
New E 
Hall, Boston. i Tourjee, Director 





r, with keen eyes and strong will, will turn 
up ae 

Luck lies in bed and wishes the postman would 
bring him news of a legacy. 

Labor turns out at six o’clock, and with busy pen 
or ringing hammer lays the foundation of a compe- 
tence. 

Luck whines. 

Labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chances. 

Labor, on character. 

Luck slips down to indigence. 

Labor strides upward to independence.— Watch- 
man. 

——__+o»_-—_—_ 


PRIZE LIST, No. 5. 

This list of prizes is selected with special reference 
to summer vacation, the work to be done being of 
an out-door character. The articles must be sub- 
mitted on or before September 1, 1879, and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor, YouTH’s COMPANION.” 
Fifteen Dollars for the best painting of flowers 
from nature in oil-color. 


Ten Dollars for the best pencil-drawing of land- 
scape from nature. 


Ten Dollars for the rarest and most perfect col- 
lection of butterflies. 


Ten Dollars for the best design for country res- 
idence, with plans and eleVations. 


A Holly Scroll Saw for the best original de- 
sign for wall-pocket. 


Five es for the best model of an inkstand 
carved in w 


Five Dollars for the best account of a scientific 
excursion,—botanical, geological, or otherwise; or 
of a visit to some remarkable place or manufactory, 
to be not less than six or over ten pages. 

Five Dollars for the best poem on ‘The Ocean.” 
Every article must be strictly original, and com- 
petitors must be under twenty years of age, and 
subscribers to the Companion. 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy 
of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and ad- 
dressed, ‘“‘Assistant Editor.” 








MOTHERS AND FATHERS, 


Look at this pleasant home scene. See what beautiful ar- 
ticles the children are making with their Bracket Saw. 





On the wall hangs a Wall-Pocket; on the table stands a 
pretty Easel, and on the floor you will notice some neat 
Frames for Photographs. 
THE BRACKET SAW 

Makes the Children Love Home. 

Makes the Children Love Work. 

Helps the Children Earn Money. 

Helps the Children Beautify Home. 

OVER 250,000 


Boys and Girls have learned to use the Bracket Saw, and 


BRADFORD eas Dad, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Seventy-Seventh Year commences September 9; 
1879. For circulars apply to 
Sr ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Bradford, Mass. 


AMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
How ped FRANCIS ADAMS, Chatrman of Managers. 
Fits a for our ard ogy School year besine 9th 
September, 1879. - tion. $100 a year. board, $350. 
Earl appucaied ok eas be made for good rooms. 
catalogues and information address 

William Everett, Ph. D. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED, N. KIRK ie 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M. 


A first-class Preparator: School for boys. Location at- 
tractive. Educational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full ois aeres send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., I 


(6 ® An illustrated monthly 

THE INFANT CLASS. for little ones. lic per 
year. Vols. 1 and 2 complete for 25c. rge ty pe and nice 
Stories. Address L. H. MOREHOUSE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 
Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 

666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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A Natural B ifier for bleaching ASK 





skin, and imparting a Olearness and Brillianey to the 
Complexion that can not be produced by any other known 
means. This ingenious invention (the only one of the kind), 
is soft and flexible in form, and may be 


WORN DURING SLEEP 


or at any time, as the wearer may elect. It proves at once 
Harmless, Cleanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply, and is in- 
dispensable to Ladies who value a Beautiful Complexion. 
The MASK is sold at a moderate price—is designed to sup- 
plant the use of injurious Cosmetics—and with ordinary care 
will last for years. Descriptive Treatise, giving full par- 
ticulars and testimonials, mailed FREE, Address, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


(2 All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience in all matters relating to the subject. 








Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 





with it have been amused, instructed and benefited 
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We have this week published two beautiful Fret Saw 
Designs for Wall Mottoes,God Bless Our Home, 
and Welcome. We shall give both of these beautiful 
full-sized Designs with our Bracket Saw Outfit. 


























ped rather thi think it ik it is,” Tap the doctor. are 
“Mon Dieu!” gasped oor patient, 


er: 


Remember that we still give with the Outfit 

Extra Blades, Designs for over $50 worth of 

Brackets and fancy articles, Impression Paper, 

Manual of Instruction, 1 Junior Hand Drill, 

&c.,&c. Make a beginning in Bracket 

Sawing now. If on trial yon are not per- 

fectly satisfied, you can return the Outfit, and 

the money will beeeturned to you. The Outfit sent free 
to any address for #1. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 








bas been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 





PRINTING PRESSES 


from $1.00to $150. 
Book of Type, 10c. Circulars free. 


Sample Package of Cards, 10c. 
YOUNG AM ESS COMPARY 
365 MURRAY » NEW YORE. 


CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
SOAP. Derigr™ and uniform 


THREATESE MPYBR Ui i cael 


l0cts, J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. 








The tade- 

mark of COLGATE & 
pos each package 
a guarantee ge su- 











41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 
THE CRICKET’S LAY. 


Tt was said in olden time that as soon as the sheep 
were sheared, which occurred in June, the field 
crickets began their song, “§ pin, seo to admonish 
the goodwife to prepare her household garments for 
the coming winter. 


Spin, spin, spin! 
Falls upon the evening air, 
Here, and there, and every where, 
Spin, spin! 
Underneath the dewy leaves, 
here the roving spider weaves, 
By the old well’s airy sweep, 
Down in mosses hidden deep, 
“Spin, spin!” 


Drones the cricket’s endless la 

Through the drowsy summer 
“Spin, spin!” 

Tn the vanished olden time, 

hen began this warning chime, 

Stores of wool were gathered in, 

And the busy wheels began to spin, 
Spin, spin. 


y, 


In the garret low and wide, 

Where the creeping shadows glide, 
Spin, spin, 

Ready fingers wrought with care 

In the soft wool gathered there, 

Till the rolls upon the frame 

Firm and glossy threads became, 
Spin, spin. 


For the huge and ponderous loom, 
Towering in the dim old room, 
Spin, spin, 
Warp and woof were duly bound, 
Bright with household colors crowned 
Soon these labors to repay: 
Finished webs were laid away, 
Spin, spin. 


Cunning hands and tireless feet, 

Bridal rove and winding-sheet, 
Spin, spin, 

Dainty fabrics clear and fine, 

Counterpanes of quaint design, 

Satinet and flannel too, 

Mother’s gown of “homespun blue,” 
Spin, spin. 


Gone those days forever more; 
In the garrets ham no more, 
Spin, spin. 
Whee! and loom beneath the eaves 
Silent rest; the spider weaves 
Misty mantles over all, 
And npon the vacant wal! 
Spins, spins. 
Cricket, waiting by our door, 
Now repeating o’er and o’er, 
“Spin, spin!” 
In a fairy land art thou, 
Chirping from thy covert now; 
But thy note hath lost its spell; 
Heedless now its warnings swell, 
“Spin, spin!” Anniz E. Cog. 


For the Companion. 
THE POWER OF SONG. 


When we speak of “angel voices,” we mean 
all of melody that is sweet and exalting to the 
soul. But there are angels of light, and angels 
of darkness—and the latter as well as the for- 
mer have the gift of song. 

A student of one of our colleges was returning 
alone from a two-mile walk. It was a winter 
evening, and an errand of importance and his 
own mental condition were his reasons for ab- 
senting himself so long from the comfort of his 
room, and for going without company. 

During his life at college he had contracted 
dissipated tastes and habits, but lately remorse 
and shame had driven him to reform. It was 
six weeks now since he had tasted liquor, and 
the terrors of evil appetite beset him sorely. 

The clouds had long been threatening, and be- 
fore he was half way to his lodgings they began 
to hurl down their burden of snow. Weary and 
chilled, with the storm beating in his face, he 
entered the lighted streets. 

As he walked rapidly on he caught the sound 
of bacchanalian singing. He knew the chorus 
too well, for he had often joined in it himself. 
It came to him now with cruel power, and added 
to the urging of his guilty thirst. 

A company of gay students were “having a 
time’’ together. The place wasa popular saloon 


where he had often been with his convivial) 


classmates, He was nerving himself to pass the 
door when the wild strain of a German air 
brought him to a stand~a German drinking- 
song, with Latin words. 

“Edite, bibate, collegiates,” 


then another, 
“Ubi sunt O 
Dulciora melle 


The songs were new then, and their music fas- 
cinated him. He looked through the window 
into the brilliantly lighted saloon. The singers 
were members of an older class. No one would 
notice him if he went in and listened to the sing- 
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year he was sent away from the college in dis- 
grace. 

A ragged drunkard, a man, or wreck of a 
man, in middle life, was shuffling along the 
pavement in one of the streets of a New England 
city, when the voices of a group of little children 
arrested his attention. They were singing, 

“There isa happy land, 
Far, far away. 

He leaned against the fence to listen. When 
they had finished their hymn he looked over the 
gate and said, ‘‘Sing again, little girls.” 

The children were frightened at first, but 
finally began again, 

“Jesus loves me, this I know; 
For the Bible tells me so.” 

Tears trickled down the man’s cheeks as he 
heard. They went on singing pretty Sunday 
school songs, one after another, ending with, 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 
their prattling voices hardly speaking the words 
plain. With the echoof that noble hymn linger- 
ing in his ears and in his heart, the poor drunk- 
ard went away, 

It was the first time he had listened to the 
voice of his good angel in many a year. The 
blessed messenger led him to seek religious 
counsel and religious friendship. Patiently he 
led him, till his trembling faith accepted Christ 
—Rock of Ages—as his Master. The poor 
drunkard was Tom Sturgis. The music of 
death had lured him to ruin. The songs of 
heaven had saved him. 


aii Acne 
PRESIDENT MADISON AND WIFE. 


Writing from President Madison’s old home 
in Virginia, a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press gives the following reminiscences of Mr. 
and Mrs, Madison: 


The character of Madison’s wife for social 
ability, warmth of disposition and what is called 
spirit will probably give her precedency over 
any mistress of the White House. Her husband 
was cold, snarlish, expert, capable for public 
business, tractable to his superiors; but he made 
no impression on the public. 

A portrait of Mrs. Madison reveals the secret 
of her strength. She has large, brilliant eyes. 
with a trace of mischief in them; her arms are 
bare and show full health; there is an Oriental 
turn to her nose, which otherwise is rather vul- 

ar; she wears a lace turban and her hair falls 
in ringlets around her forehead. 

She was a native of North Carolina, and was 
brought up a strict Quaker in Philadelphia, 

She was christened plain Dolly Payne. While 
quite young she married Mr. Todd, a Philadel- 

hia lawyer. He kept her rather out of society, 
ut she was known before his death to be stiik- 
ingly handsome, 

e died while she was almost a girl, leaving 
her with one son; her father was also dead, and 
it is the tradition that she and her mother kept 
a boarding-house in Philadelphia, to which came 
several members of Congress seeking board. 

Madison was one of the richest. His disposi- 
tion was too cold for matrimony, and he mar- 
ried, no doubt, because the widow Todd sn- 

remely fascinated him. He was at the time 
orty-three years old. Our Constitution had 
then been in existence about five years, and 
Madison was regarded as one of the most useful 
men under it. 

At the time he married, Madison already had 
one of the most distinguished reputations in the 
country. She stepped at once out of a plain 
Quaker family into the control of a great Vir- 
ginia mansion. 

When the capital was removed to Washington 
City, which was a mere wilderness filled with 
brambles and alders, Mrs. Madison at once de- 
monstrated her capacity to take hold of suciety 
and give it form. 

Her husband went regularly to his office and 
took very little interest in social things, but he 
gave her the fullest freedom. 
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EAST INDIA ICE TRADE. 

Fifty years ago the only ice which could be 
obtained in Calcutta was manufactured. Shal- 
low troughs were dug in the ground, pans of 
porous earthernware were placed therein, a lay- 
er of straw being interposed between the bottom 
of the pan and the ground, anda little water 
was poured into each pan. Ifthe wind blew from 
the northwest during the night, the water in 
the pans would be frozen before the morning. 
This ice fetched a high price in the market. In 
1833 the enterprise of a Boston merchant de- 
stroyed that native ice factory. Mr. Tudor sent 
a ship loaded with ice to Calcutta, where it was 
sold at six cents a pound. An exchange says: 





The capital invested amounts to 
It was aneemy after the 


ing—possibly just ordered a glass of ale. He| Boston 


was hungry, too, 
Poor Tom Sturgis! His evil angel conquered. 
A moment more and he was inside the drinking- 





house, a victim of temptation. In less than a| tons. 





The commercial success which attended this 
operation inspired an ingenions Yankee with a 
more ambitious notion. He proposed to go in 
quest of an iceberg, to grapple it, and tow it toa 
convenient place for distribution. The scheme, 
though a plausible one, has not yet been carried 
out. 





MY LIFE. 


Oh, who would fight, and march and countermarcb, 
Be shot for sixpence on a battle-field, 
And shovelled up into a bloody trench 
Where no one knows? : p 
But let me live my life. 
Ah, who wonld cast and balance at a desk, 
Perched hke a crow upon a three-legged stool 
Till all lus juice is dried, and all his joints 
Are fuil of chalk? 
But let me live my life. 
Who serve the State? for if I carved my name 
Upon the cliffs that guard my native lam, 
1 might as well have traced it in the sands, 
‘The sea wastes all. 
But let me live my life. 
—Tennyson. 
acerca pacnnaiimsgneh 
STEALING A GOOSE. 

One of the traditional judges whose wit sup- 
plies the lack of legal learning lives in Aroos- 
took County, Maine. The following account of 
the way he decided a complaint against one 
Filchum, charged with stealing geese, is 
amusing: 


Mr. Filchum laughed the r complainants 
to scorn. He had hundreds of geese of his own, 
but never a goose on his en belonging to any- 
body else. e would like to see them prove 
their property. 

Aye,—there was therub. Ina flock of four to 
five hundred geese it would be very difficult for 
the unfortunate men to select their own, even 
allowing them to be there. 

The case was brought before the judge, and 
when he had heard the stories of the esa and 
had questioned them sufficiently, he was in- 
clined to the belief that they told thetruth. He 
reflected —— the subject, and finally laid down 
the course he would pursue. 

He ordered that the man in charge of Mr. 
Filchum’s geese should gather together all the 
geese upon the place, and repair with them to 
an open piece of cleared pasture land, on rising 
ground, at a point about half way between the 
two localities—the farm of Mr. F. and the farms 
of the complainants. 

The thing was done, and the whole flock was 
there fed with a oaney of —— dough; 
but = food enough given to keep them quiet. 
As might be ———— a large concourse of peo- 
ple had assembled to see what wonderful thing 
the judge would do; for he had declared that he 
would at that place give his decision. 

Well, evening drew on very shortly after the 
geese had eaten the last of their meal, and the 
judge then directed that every person, saving 
alone the four parties in the suit, should with- 
draw behind a thick copse of birches and ma- 
ples, and when they had gone, the farmers were 
to call out to the geese, as was their wont when 
gathering them for the evening meal, and then 
each was to turn towards his home,—and we 
will say that from the elevated ition where 
the gathering had been held the farm buildings 
of all were in sight,—those of the three com- 

lainants being in one direction, and those of 

r. Filchum in a direction nearly opposite. 

The thing was done just as the judge had di- 
rected, and the result was magical. little old 
Kanuck, named Tobit, was the first to call to 
his brood: ‘‘Hi! hi! Allons! Allons! venez avec 
moi.”” and thus yen he waved his hand 
towards a patriarch which he had quickly recog- 
nized, and which had as quickly recognized him. 

The keeper of Mr. Filchum yelled with all his 
might, and gesticulated furiously; but in spite 
of all he could do the geese separated them- 
selves into four tribes; about twenty of them 
waddled off after old Tobit; fifteen more fol- 
lowed his neighbor Bunkum, while another fif- 
teen, or thereabouts, took to the heels of Pierre 


Sabot. 

The beholders saw and understood. The 
cause was decided before their very eyes, and 
when the judge rendered in sentence that Mr. 
Filchum should pay over to the complainants 
one young, healthy goose for each and every 
one he had certainly purloined from them, the 
multitude applauded; and the discomfited hus- 
bandman — the goose-lifting Filchum — could 
only bow in shame, and submit.—Ledger. 
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A YOUNG HERO. 

Young persons often wish they had the 
chance to show themselves heroes. The Sun- 
day School Visitor tells a story which suggests 
how the young may not unfrequently become 
heroes, if they will: 


“Three! four! five! How funny!’’ cried the 
girls. ‘Hurrah!’ shouted the boys. What 
were they counting? Yes; the patches on poor 
little Constance’s dress. She heard every word 
and the boys’ loud laugh. Poor little heart! At 
first she looked down, then the tears came with 
& great rush, and she tried to run home. 

“Cry-baby!”’ said the boys. 

*Don’t want her to sit next to me,” said Ella 


Gray. 

ines right hae she to come to our school?’ 
Ww — proud Lily Gross. 
claimed 





don't mind a word they say!’ ex- 
Stewart, ent the group of 

ort Constance. 

he continued. 
to your home, 


Douglas 
rade boys and trying to com 


“Let me our books,” 
“Cheer up! It Is only a little way 
is it?” 
the bravest boy in school at her side. 

“J live in the little house under the. hill,’ said 
Constance. “‘It isn’t like your grand house.” 





“No matter for that. It has pretty vines, and 
——— roses, and it’s a very nice house to jive 
in,” said Douglas. “I dare say you are happy 
there?” . 

Yes; I don’t want to come to this schoo! 
again,’ said Constance, softly, 

“Oh, things will be all right in a day or two,”’ 
said the boy, kindly. ‘‘Never mind them just 
now.” 

They had been talking of heroes a little while 
before; they had been wishing to be like Alex- 
ander and Gusser and Napoleon. There was not 
a hero among them except this same Douglas 
Stewart, who dared to stand out before all his 
— and befriend this poor, forlorn |it- 
tle girl. 
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A BRAZILIAN POST-OFFICE. 


The post-office in Para, the principal seaport 
of Brazil, is located in an immense room; a ves- 
tibule is railed off, within which are severa) 
tables covered with papers and letters. How 
letters are assorted is described by a correspond- 
ent of the Boston Journal : 


There are no boxes alphabetically arranged, 
nor is there any mail delivery as with us. 

Everything comes by water, and as the com- 
munication from the South is but once in two 
weeks, and from up the river once in nine days, 
it follows that the post-office is for the greater 
part of the time deserted except by a few clerks, 
who seem to have little to do except to receive 
and deliver the few letters transiently coming in. 

But when, as sometimes happens, the steamer 
from the South arrives the same day as the 
one from the North, a European steamer a day 
or two before, or just sailing, and the river mil 
down about the same time, then the old post- 
office wakes up into life and activity. 

Its gloomy halls are thronged with merchants 
and clerks, strangers and citizens, rushing about, 
seeking and carrying off their letters. 

Then follow hours of hard work, for as the 
American steamer only remains six hours in 
port, a world of writing has to be done in this 
short time to answer all the correspondence, and 
there is no rest for the merchants or their 
clerks, until after the steamer is gone. 

When the mail arrives at the post-office it is 
not sorted in an orderly manner, as with us, but 
the bags are taken into a Jarge inner room, dim- 
ly lighted, and emptied out upon a long table— 
letters and papers all together—and here the 
clerical work ceases, and the public rush in and 
make their own selection. 

Now ensues a scene of confusion which you 
must witness to fully appreciate. 

As the table has but four sides, and these are 
lined by perhaps fifty or sixty people, while 
three or four times as many more are waiting 
for a chance behind, and the table is filled so 
full that often the letters and papers slip off on 
to the floor, and as every letter and package 
must go through every man’s hands before he is 
satisfied that he has got all that belongs to him, 
you may imagine that it is a work of time and 
uncertainty to get one’s letters. 

In a day or two the large table is pretty well 
cleared, and what is left is removed to a smaller 
one near the main entrance, the papers placed 
on top, and the letters in the drawer. Here any 
one goes, at any hour the office is open, and 
searches for letters and papers without let or 
hindrance. 
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IT WASN’T HER HAIR. 

People whose ears are too wide open may be 
too hasty in making a personal application of 
what they hear. The other day acouple of gen- 
tlemen were walking down the principal street 
of one of our cities, and a lady with one of the 
pitch-forward hats was walking a few feet in ad- 
vance of them. Said one of the gents, ‘‘Did you 
ever see hair put up in that way before?” 


“Upon my word I never did. 
spoil the best hair in the trade.” 

Bog then the color—why, it is entirely off 
style.”’ 

**Went out of fashion two years ago.”’ 

The lady ahead looked mad enough to eat a 
fire- lug. 

“And just think of charging $7 for a lot of 
hair like that.’ 

“If I had it in my store I wouldn’t get rid of 
it in five years unless some lunatic came along.” 

“It can’t cost less than three hours’ work each: 
day to keep the miserable tousle in order. The 
woman’s husband that——’”’ 

And then that lady in front turned around 
with fire and fury in her eyes: 

“You miserable puppies, I'd just thank you 
to let my hair alone. If you dare tosay another 
word I'll scream ‘Police,’ and have you ar- 
rested.’ 

As soon as the gentlemen recovered breatl, 
the Pittston man exclaimed,— 

**Your hair, madam! your hair!” 

“Yes, my hair. You just keep yourimpudent 
tongue off it.” 

“I positively declare neither of us saw you 0! 
your hair.” 

“Then what were you talking about it for?” 

“Talking about it! We were not even think- 
ing about it.’’ 

‘Then what were you talking about in that 
contemptible style?” 

“Why, madam, I do business in this town, 
and this gentleman deals in hair in Scranton 
and we were conversing about a lot of hair we 
saw together in Philadelphia Feeney. and on 
which the dealer tried to cheat him.”’ 

“And is that all?” : 

“Upon my honor that is all.”” 

The lady looked a little mollified, but re- 
marked with a rather scornful accent,— 
ior may be'so, but I don’t believe one word of 





It’s enough to 
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For the Companion. 
BERTHA AND THE OCEAN. 
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When Bertha looked from Aye 
the windows of her home she 

could see the ocean shining, and darkening, and 
moving restlessly under the sun, the clouds and 
the wind. 

Bertha little knew of the sorrow the ocean had 
created. To her it was a joyfal mystery. Who 
put the great water there? Why did it whirl 
and dance and frown and smile along the beach 
and never go to sleep like little girls? These 
were questions Bertha asked herself and could 
not answer. 

It brought her fine gifts, too, of pearly shells 
and trailing sea-weed, and traced rare curves 
and delicate markings along the sand. 

Bertha’s mother used to sit by the window 
sewing, and once in a long while her hands 
would rest idly in her lap and her eyes look far 











away over the rolling waves. 

Then Bertha would 
leave her play and 
nestle close by her 
mother’s side, and 
ask her many ques- 
tions, and chief 
among them where 
her father could be, 
and why he never 
came home; but her 
mother only an- 
swered, still looking at the waves, 
that father had gone away into a far 
country, she thought, and so it was 
not long before Bertha noticed, or 
rather felt, that her mother never 
smiled at the sea. 

It was a lonely shore where Bertha lived, and 
she used to play about a great deal, talking 
sweetly to herself all the time. 

Bertha was a queer little girl. Often she sat 
down in a sheltered nook, secure among the 
rocks, and wished there was some one to play 
with her, But there was no one. Often in the 
quiet afternoons she had long dreams about her 
father, who went away in a great ship, and 
whose face she could just remember. 

From her place among the rocks, she could 
see, far away along the sand, a little village 
where there were white houses and a port, and 
once in a while a sail would grow slowly out 
from the silent horizon, and glide gently toward 
that village haven. 

“All the ships go in 
there,” said Bertha, 











one day. ‘ Perhaps 
my papa will come 
that way. I must go 


and see if he don’t, 
Tight away this 
minute.”’ 

Without think- 


ing how frightened her mother would be, or 
how long it would take her to reach the village, 
she ran swiftly away over the hot and shining 


sand, . 


For a long time she walked, and her feet be- 
gan to ache and her heart to sink within her, 
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and the village seemed further away than ever 
before. 

The sun went behind a cloud, and the waves 
instead of dancing joyfully, as when she started, 
now seemed to shout, as they rolled in upon the 
shore, “Go back,—return!”’ over and over again. 
But when she looked back her home was not to 
be seen. 

She was lost, and in her mind’s eye she saw 
her mother running about among the rocks, 
very white and frightened, calling, “Bertha, 
Bertha, where are you?” The village, too, was 

now hidden by a wall 
| of rock, and Bertha sat 
down despondent and 
|| weeping. 
|‘ As she sat there won- 
| * dering what she should 
\\ do, she saw a bearded 
man approaching her. 
As soon as he reached 
her he put his great 
brown hand gently up- 
on her shoulder, and 
said, very kindly,— 
“My little lass, what 
» is the trouble?” 
a “I am loosed,” said 
, Bertha. 

“Lost, you mean,” 
said the stranger, smiling. ‘‘And how came 
you so? What is your name?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” she said. “I be Ber- 
tha. I was going to find my papa, because I 
and mamma be all alone, and papa has been 
away, oh, a dreadful long time, such a long time 
I think he never will know the way back if I 
don’t find him and show him where we live— 
oh, look at that big white bird out there! But I 
be ’fraid I can’t find my papa now. Do you 
know where’’ —— 

Bertha stopped talking suddenly. The stran- 
ger was pressing her in his arms so close she 
could not speak, and there were tears in his 
eyes. 

“T will take you home, little one,” he said, 


me aati 





said. 

up into her face with beseeching eyes, and ut- 
tered an appealing cry. 

pity. 


kitten; and because it was so miserable, stroked 
it with her dainty fingers, although it was so 
dirty. 


had known that his wife could not harden her 
heart against that cry. 


*“O you dirty little creature! here again?’ she 


The “dirty little creature” stopped. It looked 
Mrs. Waring’s face changed from disgust to 
“Poor kitty!’’ she said, softly, and took up the 


Mr, Waring, sitting by, smiled quietly. He 


‘Dear little hungry kitty! it should have some 
warm milk,” 


And the lady and her new pet disappeared 


within the doorway. b 


That morning there was a very funny scene on 
this same piazza. 

After kitty had breakfasted, Mrs. Waring 
rubbed her entirely over with butter; then put- 
ting her down, she brought the other kittens 
around her. 

At first they looked askance at the new-comer, 
and came close, all ready to pick a quarrel; but, 
throngh using their noses before their claws, 
they discovered that there was something nice 
about her, and their little tongues went out to 
the sweet June butter. 

And they, like all who fawn upon others, 
swallowed a good deal beside the pleasant thing 
they were seeking; for all the dust and soil was 
lapped away from the little stranger, who grew 
whiter every moment. 

She triumphed in the attentions of these beau- 
tiful creatures who were making her toilet for 
her, and sat a proud and happy kitten, with 
head very erect, looking now over her shoulder 
at one busy upon her little arching back, now at 
another earnestly lapping her paws. Topsy, the 
black sprite, was upon one side, and little striped 
Tige tenderly nibbling at the tip of her tail. 


“Look at her now, little white beauty!’ cried |! 


Mrs. Waring. ‘She is a perfect puff-ball!”’ 
‘She must have a blue badge for courage,” 





huskily. 







“Has you got a cold?” said Bertha, “’cause 
you don’t talk right and plain, like I do.” 

When Bertha and the stranger entered the 
cottage her mother gave a great cry. 

That night the waves upon the beach had 
hushed Bertha to sleep before she could believe 
she had really found her father at last. 

Gro. F. BARNEs. 





‘ail ce eee 
| For the Companion, 
LITTLE PUFF-BALL. 





. One summer morn- 
ing, when Mrs. Waring 
¥ opened her chamber- 
door, she saw. a queer 
little object on the 
threshold, —a roll of 
grayish white; but at 
the sound of the door it 
rose up, the dirtiest, 
most forlorn kitten. 






eas \ 
S ‘ 


*O dear!’’ cried Mrs. 
¥ Waring, “four already! 
\f fi What can I do with this 

\ \\ wretched-looking thing?’ 
\\i \|hy _Glaneing out of the window, 


she saw her coachman passing 

— : by. She called him, and giving 

him some money, told him to 

— be sure that she never saw this 
creature again. 

The man departed with the kitten; but he was 
very busy just then, and shut it up in the coach- 
honse until he could attend to it. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Waring stepped out npon 
the piazza, and almost stumbled over a little soft 

something crawling feebly along, . 





said Mr. Waring. “If she had not dared coming 
back to you, she would have been lost. 
Puff-Ball, your merry purr says,— 
<< Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.’”’ 


Frances C, SPARHAWK. 
—— 4m 
For the Companion. 


OUR LITTLE RAMBLER.) 

Have you seen our rambler, sportive as a 
midge, 

* Chasing spotted kitty under wayside bridge? 

4 In one hand an album, snatched from sister’s 
drawer, = 
From raised apron peeping Fido’s snow- 
white paw; 
Little white hood dangling by its blue strings 
down, 

To the tall ripe clover-tops, crimson as her 
gown. 


“Have you seen our rambler?” question we 
repeat 

To the passing pedler, on his high perched seat. 

“Yes, I saw her ranning up by turkey-coop, 

Serenading gobbler with an Indian whoop!” 

Straightway up the hillside start we in pursuit, 

Calling, “Pearlette! Pearlette!” But the elf is mute. 


All around the red barn anxiously we stray, 

Till we meet her elders by the road at play. 

‘Have you seen our rambler?” “Yes,” respond the 
group; : 

“Saw her with new milk-pan dash from kitchen 
stoop, 

And with scream of laughter, she a moment since 

Placed it o’er the shaggy head of old sleepy Prince!” 


“Have you seen our rambler, madam, if you please?” 
Say we to her grandma, out-door shelling peas. 

“Yes, I’ve seen Miss Mischief, in the garden-plot, 
Pouring from her hood to lap gunner’s bag of shot; 
And because I captured open powder-flask, 
Wouldn’t let her paint her face with a horrid mask,— 


“Up spoke little ‘two-year-old,’ pouting with dis- 
dain, 

‘I'll run away to Bos’on by the early train!’ 

Cautiously we sought her down the garden path, 

Picking up her wrinkled shoe more with joy than 


wrath; 
Little eyes were riveted, all attention drawn 
Toa dainty humming-bird, brilliant as the dawn. 


There we sprang upon her, climbing with her knees 

Up an arbor-trellis, coolly as you please! 

Speckled calves stared at her from their open pens; 

On the paling cackled all the frightened hens; 

There we seized our birdie, from the home-nest 

flown, 

Naughty little rambler, but our very own! 

GEoRGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


+> 
+> 





“WaueErk is Jesus Christ?’ was once asked of 
a child. . ‘He lives in our alley now.” was the 
reply; for the boy hrd learned that Christ is 
where He has friends to serve Him. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
THIRTY KINDS OF BERRIES. 
C(EXPLANATION.—To each word defined add the word 
erry, and consult “Gray’s Botany.’ There are two kinds 
of berries defined by each line.} 
In lemonade put it; then through this you suck; 
A month of the summer; cold season, tries pluck; 
To fasten, shut out; means to cut off your breath; 
Will kill if you eat it; can hug you to death; 
The tool of a tailor; a tool used in —- 
Is poured from an urn; irom pens oft is flowing; 
A wild, savage brute; and tame ones who fear it; 
Is cold, white and pure; cleans all that comes near 


Is precious as money; red, valued, sea-grown; 
Runs wild on the plains; gives milk, stays at home; 
The color of midnight; the hue of heaven’s dome; 
Is done with a hatchet; what a rooster can do; 

A bird of the dove kind; you shot as it flew; 

Is used to pack goods in; is used as a file; 

Sails high as a mountain; on this sail a mile. 

. ELGIE SCHELL. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1, Wearing apparel. 2, Pertaining to man. 3, The 
last. 4, With zest. 5, A trap. J. B.D. 
3. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





DIAMOND REMAINDER. 


Behead and curtail words having the following 
significations, and get a complete diamond: 
Consumed. A great poet. Divisions of water. 
A bird. A small inclosure. CORAL VANE. 


5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Sixty letters will show to you 

A proverb that is very true. 

4, 2,1, 3 will rhyme with clam. 

You should not give the door a ——. 

5, 6, 7, 12 will rhyme with live. 

A pleasure surely "tis to —. 

10, 8, 9 will rhyme with sin. 

Touch not, taste not, the loathsome —. 
11, 14, 13, 19, 15 will rhyme with sever. 
When asked to steal, then answer, ‘“‘“——!”’ 
16, 17, 18 will rhyme with sad. 

*Twill make me so to see you ——. 

23, 20, 21 will rhyme with fan. 

How Johnny would like to be a ——! 

26, 24, 25 will rhyme with span. 

The cook most always needs a ——. 

43, 27, 30, 28, 29 will rhyme with Connor. 
To be your friend is quite an ——. 

35, 31, 34, 32 will rhyme with poor. 

A man should never be a ——. 

36, 37, 38, 33, 39 will rhyme with cherry. 
I know you've eaten many a ——. 

42, 45, 40, 44 will rhyme with horn. 

A beautiful sight is the ripening —. 
46, 41, 47 will rhyme with slip. 

And to slip down your clothes may ——. 
59, 58, 53 will rhyme with fir. 

Always address a man as ——. 

48, 49, 50, 60 will rhyme with nose, 

With which to scent the fragrant —. 
51, 54, 55, 56 will rhyme with city. 

For all the r I feel a ——. 

22, 52, 57 will rhyme with Jew. 

A foreign tree is called the —. 

The blanks are to be filled with the words of the 
figures of the same couplet. F. 8. F. 





Answers to Puzzles in June 26th. 


1, Old Hundred. 
2. A traveller who sight did lack 
Carried a cripple on his back; 
Neither the other could despise,— 
One needed limbs, the other eyes. 
So in life’s journey let us try 
To lend a friend a leg or eye. 
2, Vale-n-tine. 3, Cab-b-age. 








3. 1, Rap-i-dan. 
4, Counter-m-are 
DES PAI R— Poverty. 
SPOOL 5. Man-age, dot-age, 
EVA crib(b)age, astop(p)age, 
E line-nge, post-age. 
ARE 6. Hiccongh, cough, 
ENTRY roengh. dengh, plough, 
PLAYING slough, lough, 
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ELIMINATION. 

Our bodies are in a stute of incessant waste and 
repair. Atcountless millions of points, old material 
is being used up, and instantly replaced by new 
material that is as instantly cast aside. 

For this reason it is true not only that one’s body 
is wholly changed every year, but that it is not the 
same at two successive moments. Hence the impor- 
tance of eliminating organs, to drain off this dead 
matter. 

Arterial blood furnishes all the new material, 
while the old is brought away in the veins, from 
which, it having been eliminated, the residue re- 
turns to the heart, purified for further use. 

The eliminating organs are the lungs, liver, kid- 
neys and skin. The lungs eliminate carbonic acid, 
—the most abundant of all the waste; the liver, 
cholesterine,—waste of the brain and nerves; the 
kidneys, the waste of the muscles; the skin, more 
or less of carbon, but especially the salts of the 
system. 

If any eliminating organ is inactive or diseased, 
so as to be unable to perform its office properly, the 
effete matter is left in the blood, to accumulate in 
the circulation, except that some one or more of the 
other eliminating organs come to the help of the 
former. 

The skin often does so much of this vicarious work, 
that a single glance at the diseased man’s face will 
sometimes enable the physician to kn@w what elim- 
inating organ is diseased or torpid. This waste mat- 
ter left in the system results in various diseases,— 
sometimes in blindness, sometimes in ulcers and 
various eruptions, and often in death, the system be- 
coming at length fatally poisoned with it. 

(eile Mellieha 
COULDN’T DO IT. 

A professor of legerdemain was exhibiting in 
Conway, N. H. He had a goodly audience. Those 
far-country villages are the places for real enjoy- 
ment of such things. The people are not satiated 
with anmusement, and when occasionally a show 
enters the town, they turn out en masse. 





On the present occasion the professor was going 
to perform the wonderful trick of causing a piece 
of money to ie by the simple effort of his will, 
from a securely-locked box upon the table, or from 
a gentleman’s hand, into the pocket of one of the 
boys in the audience. Of course he must call up a 
boy to a him, and he chanced to fix his eye upon 
a tow-headed urchin near the front, begat Ap Tre 
in appearance, to answer his purpose e called 
and the boy came up. 

“Now, my man,” said the professor, in his grand- 
jose way, at the same time laying his hand upon the 
boy’s bead, “I am going to cause that piece of money 
—yonu see it? itis a solid piece of metal—to pass from 
that box, in which you shall see me put it, into your 

ket. You don’t think I can do it, do you?” 

“No, sir, I don’t!” answered the lad, with decided 
emphasis. 

“Well, do you stand 2 here, and we shall see,”’ 

“But, sir,” persisted the boy, “ther aint no use’r 


yer tryin’, ‘cause I know you can’t do it.” 

“You know I can’t? Don't be too sure. Wait 
and see. Just you stand right here,—there! Now 
hold up your head and look steadily at me, to see 
that I do not cheat you.” 


“Oh, well,” muttered the persistent urchin, with 
a comica! twist of the freckled face, “I'll stand any- 
where you want, fo | ‘fu git any money inter my 
pocket, I reckon you'll hev ter find the pocket, for 


aint had sich a thing this two months. I tored ’em 
out.” 

The pocketless hero was applauded vociferously.— 
Ledger. 


—_—-—e -- + 
WHITENESS OF THE SEA. 


A curious phenomenon is related by Col. Leathes, 
an Englishman lately returned from India: 


He mentions that not far from the Island of Soco- 
tra the joe steamed for nearly an hour through a 
white look ng ® sea, something like a large lake of 
milk, and then resu its usual beautiful blue 
color. The.captain of the steamer said this was a 





very rare sight, and he had only seen it once for 
many years. He thought it was owing to myriads 
of animalcule in the water. The doctors of ye 
could not give a satisfactory opinion about it, 
though they analyzed some of the water. 


——_oe—_——_ 
NARROW ESCAPE. 
We recently read of a brutal “big boy,”’ who tied 


achild to a huge dog, and set the animal running, 
bruising the child so that he died. A like result was 


| narrowly escaped in the following case, though it is 


a relief to know that no one’s cruelty was to blame. 
A Wisconsin paper says: 


A queer occurrence took place in the township of 
peg A near Milton, last Saturday. Little Clar- 
ence Walsh, a three-year old son of Mr, Henry Walsh, 
was playing with his dog in the yard when he con- 
ceived the idea of fastening the dog’s chain about 
his own body, and letting the dog run and pull him. 

In their play, the chain became twis around 
the little fellow until boy and dog were in such a 
tangle that neither could be extricated. The dog 
was thus tied up closely to the boy, and in his at- 
tempts to break free, became irritated, and began to 
scratch and bite the little fellow. 

The boy, unable to get away from the dog, cried 
lustily for help, and his mother, running to his as- 
sistance, held the dog until the father reached them. 

All attempts to loose the chain seemed in vain, so 
badly was it tangled and finally the father took a 
cold chisel, and thus broke the links, and se 
the boy and the d 0. Had it not been for the fortu- 
nate nearness of the parents, there is no doubt but 
that the boy would have been killed.— Daily Gazette. 


———_@—— 
DELICACY OF MINT SCALES, 
The advance towards mechanical perfection is in- 


dicated by the following statement of the delicacy 
of the mint scales in use at New Orleans: 


The fine gold-weighing scales gets in Rupee my 
for the New Orleans Mint, and 


Kead of, procure and use Hop Bitters, and you will 
be strong, healthy and happy. (Communicated. 





Ladies who desire a faultless complexion, free from 
impurities, should have recourse to Madame Rowley’s 
Medicated Toilet Mask. Many leading society ladies have 
paid tribute to its marvellous virtues asa beautifier. For 
descriptive treatise, containing full particulars, address 
The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. (Com. 








jet aL. ne how made from cider. Sample pail and cireu- 
tmail, 25c. J. A. WILSON, Chester Depot, Vt. 


LADIES oo can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELtis M’r’c Co., Waltham, Mass. 





im DAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 3s. Sam 1s 
BIG PAY free. TaYLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 
A GOOD CHANCE for honest, intelligent cen 


men or agents. New business; light work. Address 
J. B, CHAPMAN, Madison, Indiana. 
LOOK! A splendid Autograph Album, containing 48 
* beautifully evepeves pages, also 4'7 Select Sa- 
cred Quotations, sent, (by return mail), all for 
only 15e. Address RA i CO., West Haven, Ct. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, No pay. Send for Circular. 


HEALY’S TONIC PILLS. 


A valuable standard rer eay Price $1 rf box. be by 
eee” or a 
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ADDRESS 








yesterday, are marvels of whats worn we and 
accurate workmanship. The larger of the two has 
a —s of ten thousand ounces troy, or about six 
hundred and eighty-six p ds avoird jis, and 
when loaded to its full weight, will indicate a varia- 
tion of one thousandth _— of an ounce, or the mil- 
lionth part of its —— ng capacity. 

Another per ¥ : ay is ithe one intended for 
weighing gold on t has ngs composed of 
the finest 2 ites, Which have been - ste with won- 
derful precision. So delicate is this machine that it 
will give the precise weight of a human Frage and is 
susceptible to the slightest at h 
Millions of dollars’ worth of precious metals will be 
weighed annually upon these scales.—New Orleans 
Times. 
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“A BIGGER BOAT.” 

Some men, like the priest and the Levite, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, turn away from 
an opportunity to do good. There are, however, 
those who; like the heroic boatman of the following 
anecdote, long for “‘a bigger boat;” that is, for a larg- 
er opportunity to do good: 


That was a grand and heroic speech of the Becton 
boatman, who was the. first to launch forth on the 
darkening waters of the Thames, at the cry of hun- 
dreds of drowning victims of the Princess Alice 
steamboat. 

This good man found a copious harvest of human 
lives, easily gathered in a moment, to the full of the 
small capacity of the boat. 

And seeing how soon he had gathered all he could 
accommodate, and hundreds still struggling—and 
the vast majority of them straggling in vain—with 
the waters, he exclaimed, “‘Oh, that I had a bigger 
bout! I could save so many more!” 


a a 7 Sn 


BUTTING A MIRROR. 
The commotion and damage caused in a farmer’s 
house, at Rome, N. Y., by a belligerent sheep are 
thus described by the Utica Observer : 


They were cleaning house, and left open doors 
leading to all parts of the house. In one of the 
rooms was a large mirror, reaching to the floor. On 
the premises is a sheep, whose head is graced with 
horns, and which is very tame, entering the house 
whenever an opportunity is presented. This woolly 
animal got into the house unnoticed. 

When first discovered, it was standing face to face 
with the mirror, shaking its head fiercely. Before 
it could be reached, it a 3 are back fora good start, 
and then plunged its head to the mirror. Instead 
of coming in contact with some other animal, as it 
expected, it demolished a fifty-dollar mirror. The 
crash so frightened the animal that in its endeavors 
to escape from the screams and attacks of the women 
of. the house, it found a place of exit through a 
French window. 

ie cee 


REMEDY FOR THE POTATO-BUG. 
The Troy Times says: 


A farmer who has had ten years’ experience in 
Colorado claims to have found a sure remedy for 
the potato-bug scourge. His plan is doe AS to on 
one or two flax-seeds in each hill of pota' 
says that the bugs will shun it every ees and or 
ten years he has thus been successful in raising pota- 
rte while others have failed. The proposed remedy 

is simple, and costs almost nothing to try it. 


—_——_»——_—_—_ 


A LittLe ScHoo.-Grri’s Fairnu.—aA little five- 
year-old child of this city, who had just lost her 
father, received a ticket of reward from her teacher 
a few days ago. As soon as school was out, she ran 
home to show the ticket to her mother, and when she 
showed it, the child said, ‘‘Mother, I have held the 
ticket up to the sky all the way home, so that my 
father cOuld see how good I have been.” —New Ha- 
ven Palladium. 


AN apothecary, in decorating for Washington’s 
Birthday, lac a jar of calamus root in the show- 
windows, labelled, “Sweet-flag of my country,” but 
no one saw the point. 


A LITTLE girl was My iy Hendbs the —_ "ailing for 
Wa felin bar geen Ey for nile. ate wd 
ate e proc m w e 
inspected the ener minute’ intent for, 8 wile; 
poser, “‘Where do they put it in?” 


ait oare ea = lady visitor: 4, boa constrictor ae Sion. 





the Zoological Gardens. 
Met = least, marm, the showman. “He 
never bites; he mee wittles whole.” 








nee ROOT BEER fietous inc, 


healthy and siveogihening- 


Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
y mail ba ry ipt = = 


a. Po same rates only by 
ts ‘ae a, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= MICRO-TELEPHONE, 


An ae eaeennied: = the world for ‘dheilas 
Works any dis- 
tance, an = an all carne. The volume of sound 
is as plain and distinct at the receiving point as at 
the transmitting. Price, $10 complete. Our au- 
thori agents are making = to $20 per day. 
mae Add with stamp for circulars and terms, 
CINCINNA MICRO-TELEPHONE Co., 
180 Elm Street, Ohio. 

It aets mildly on the 


Cincinnati, 
ROO H FR somee, liver and kid- 
BS neys. For home use, 


packages to make 5 — by mail, 25 cts., and 2 3-cent 
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We are Sole esihe for 


PHILIP HIGHFIELD'’s 
OBLRBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


And JEFFERIE’S Popular 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Complete Sets of Jefferie’s Tennis for $15, $20, $25, $30 
$40 and $50. 


Complete Archery "¥ $100.” Outfits from $5 to 








be “MopErRN Rcves” or Lawn TENNIS. Cleth, by 
2c. — * MODERN ARCHER,” by an Expert. 
Cloth, by » 25e. 

In coneinding ‘an article on bow-shooting and bow and 
arrow making, in soghentas Scribner, 1877, Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, 0! Crawford sville, Ind., the gentlemanly and 
enthusiastic archer, who, by his writings, has placed 
archery foremost among the popular pastimes of America, 
says: “No home-made bows or target-arrows can half- 
way equal those beautiful weapons made by Philip High- 
field, of London.” 

“The — Lemon-Wood Bows are the best for 

eneral use, 12, = article on “Archery,” New York 

879, 

We have ust published a 196-page Catalogue, contain- 
ing 700 illustrations of sporting goods, &c., &c. Price by 
mail, Ife. 

Our New Seaside List of Archery, Tennis, &c.,sent free. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


P.O. Box No. 2,751. 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Diseases, like rivers, spring from small causes. The 
roaring river Fons Ge not be easily diverted from its course, 
nor the negiec’ disease from its destructive work. 
Taken in time, disease, which is merely an interrupted 
function, may be averted by the use of Nature’s remedy, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


hi ied 





pp for ta ges $1 00, prepaid. C 
parila. Lite of ian, Juniper, Winter Green, Dan- 


delion, 5% Prepared at N. E. Botanic Pat , 245 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. GEO. Ww. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


It the 1 properties of the best mineral 
waters in the world. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Easy tolearn to = An ordinary 
rider can distance th it horse in 
aday’srun on sone heen roads, Send 
3-ct. stamp for ce-list and 24- 
page catalogue with full informa- 
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n. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
8 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE CAN’T TALK 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every langh 
exposes them. In order not to beashamed of them, jet us 
use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, which is sure 
to keep them white and spotless. No tartar can encrust 
them, no canker affect the enamel, no species of decay 
infest the dental bone, if SOZODONT is regularly used. 
It is a botanical preparation, and its beneficial effects on 
the teeth and gums are marvellous, as it removes all dis- 
colorations, and renders the gums hard and rosy, 











More Thrilling than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
NDER QQROUND gpAIL FOAD, 
wpER Grounp fait Moan. »y WM. STILL. 
only book that fully —— the secret work of the 
. It is a record of facts, authentic narra- 
tives and. letters, giving the hardships, hair-breadth es- 
capes and death struggles aoe ihe Slaves in their efforts for 
Freedom. nag —— —Send for illustrated 
cirenlar and terms. 


PEOPLE’S PUB'G _CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sim 1 on their merits, as recomine nae vy 
Pp y one patient to another, Moores 
Pilules have become the most ular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- 
eases, Sold b Druggiste 60 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet “pr. C Moore on Malaria,” sent 


free on application, 7 Gortiandt street, New York. 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to anv Minister. 





THEWORLD OVER 
4S THE BESy 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
te Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
608 Was 








hington St., Boston, Mass. 
_ Fr Send for Catalogue. - 
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ai bal & herb 





Fifty-Second ¥ Year. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 





Parents at a distance from Bos- 
ton who wish their sons or daugh- 
ters to be red by teachers of 
long experience for the course at 
Harvard or Boston Universities, or 
for general — without a col- 
lege course, are invited to send for 
the new Catalogue. 

If they visit Boston during the 
summer, they will find the building 
well worth their inspection on ac- 
count of its sanitary arrangements. 
It is in the most nee or part of the 
city, in the imm te vicinity of 
the most noted churches, the Insti- 


tute of Technology, the Art Muse- 
um, the ee History Rooms, 
—e Brunswick, etc. 


t can be ytd at almost any 
Eb of the day, but on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays some teaclier 
will be present from 9.36 to 1. 
the Claad ear classes are sent from 


t to Har- 
vard, and from Scientitic De- 
ye to the Institute. 

Graduates of High Schools often 


ing on 


duties of lite, 


the active d 
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